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EXCEPTIONALLY SMART NECKWEAR 


LI] goes for nothing in the effect of a 
A toilet if the neck dressing is untidy, 
ill-fitting or lacking in freshness; in- 

deed so important is this feature in the estima- 
tion of the modish woman that several fascinat- 
ing shops are in existence in the city which 
devote their attention exclusively to neckwear. 
The particular establishment that originated 
the smart models of this week's sketches, 
has, however, recently branched into the im- 
portation of exquisite gowns, negligeés and 
blouses. But I must reserve a description of 
these until a future date, for it is just now in- 
teresting to look over the almost exhaustless 
supply of stocks and collars. The Parisian 
fashion of wearing a deep linen turnover with 
the most elaborate of frocks and blouses is 
more or less open to criticism, for chic as these 
are in appearance, they seem better suited to 
morning or sporting wear than for important 
functions. But since the up-to-date French- 
woman elects to lunch, play bridge, go to the 
races, and even the play, with her neck encased 
in nun-like linen topping filmy chiffons or 
sumptuous ‘elvets; it is needless to predict that 
her fancy will be followed here in the near 
future. The first drawing shows a beautiful 
example of this style, including also the cuffs, 
and a lovely little jabot of fine linon embellished 
. with openwork violets. This is inserted between 
the front openings of the collar, and does away 
with the stiffness which might otherwise result 
from its severe lines. A good-looking brooch 





or bar pin to hold the cravat in place will give 
the finishing touch to this perfect and dainty 
stock. The cuffs are an exact duplicate of the 
collar, eyeletted and edged by narrow Valen- 
ciennes, slightly fulled as it is sewn on. The 
inner bands of both are furnished with two 
buttonholes, so that the adjustment to a waist 
is the simplest matter possible. The set costs 
$7, and the jabot $5. Each and every article 
in this exceptional ‘shop is fashioned in the 
finest possible needlework, which defies criticism 
even in this day of hand work perfection. There 
is besides an infinite variety of cut and material, 
so that it is possible for every taste to be met. 

Baby Irish is used to bridge between the ex- 
tended points of the linen set which is the orig- 
inal of the second drawing. Broad ivy leaves 
are buttonholed here and there, with semi- 
eyeletted berries. Very much the vogue are 
these deep points, and this treatment is espe- 
cially attractive. Price, $7. 

The paler the color, the more decidedly it 
proclaims its modishness, and the shell-pink 
crépe which is used in the cravat illustrated in 
the third sketch is of the faintest imaginable 
tint. Net insettings are introduced in minute 
scrolls, the separating bands showing puffy 
polka dots. The neck band is of tucked muslin, 
with a turnover of the pink. Worn with a 
blouse, the same shade or one of white lingerie, 


this would prove the envy of the entire feminine 
world. The cost is $8. 

The long-plaited jabot, the special feature of 
this season's stocks, is again seen in the model 
of the fourth sketch. The manner in which the 
fine crochet is fagotted together with narrow 











linen bands puts this example in a class by it- 
self and it is more than worth $6.50, the price 
which is asked for it. 

A conspicuous novelty is the ruffle at the lower 
edge of the collar band, a mode which is ex- 
tremely becoming to her who is divinely tall, 
but let the woman of the short neck avoid it 
religiously, for with such proportions, it is 
more than disastrous. The fifth drawing shows 
this style in a silk crochet braid of shamrock 
design, with the little frill of plaited muslin. 
Price, $5.75. 

Every wardrobe should include in its con- 
tents at least one well-made and _perfectly- 
fitting black stock, to be worn with a touch of 
white at the neck. Traveling and country 
parties often call such a possession into use, 
even in the case of the extravagant woman who 
delights to wear always the snowiest of lace 
and muslin around her neck. The one in the 
sixth drawing is unique in treatment, the little 
Ascot with its plaited ends being altogether 
new this season. The price for this in taffeta 
is $3.50, 50 cents extra being asked for the 
detachable linen collarette. 

Among all the attractions, however, the inch- 
wide bit of lace and fagotting some eight inches 
in length, stands out prominently. It is the 
daintiest thing conceivable, and is to be tied in 
a bow and pinned at the throat as a collar 
adjunct. Price, $3. This tiny conceit is 
calculated to appeal to the woman who loves 
everything that is fine and dainty. 


GOLD AND SILVER BELTINGS 


These are to be found in an unlimited assort- 
ment in one of the large stores, identical with 
the beltings used with many of the fabulously 
high-priced imported buckles. White and 
gold, and silver and gold, and light blue and 
silver are a few of the fascinating combinations 
to be seen, while lovely brocade designs are in- 
troduced on solid silver backgrounds. These 
cost from $1.25 the yard upwards. 


CORSET SETS 


are attractive in the extreme, and come in a 
dainty decorated box. The most pretentious 
list of articles includes a silk batiste bag, lined 
in pale blue, scented (which is to hold the corset 
and protect it from becoming soiled when not 
in use), a pair of padded garters covered in 
transparent muslin over blue, painted in little 
wreaths of flowers, and further decorated by 
satin bows, and a pair of silk laces. This set 
costs $7.55, and one may amplify it by a lovely 
girdle corset, made of blue satin ribbon which 
is marked $3.50. One may choose any com- 
bination of accessories, just a pair of fancy 
garters and laces, for instance, which may be 
had for $1.70. 
LACES 


are considerably reduced and the woman who 
wishes a rich gown embellishment, may procure 
many bargains. A silk-corded insertion, be- 


tween three and four inches wide is selling for 
98 cents, and the pattern is lovely heavy 
flowers being strewn over a square lattice work. 
This is marked down from over two dollars the 
yard. 

CONCORD GLASS 


is an imitation Colonial, after the delightful 
old specimens, and it is the most decorative 
article that has been brought out for sometime. 
In reality it is pressed but the top edge is 
genuinely cut, so that it gives the appearance 
of being much more costly than it is. The 
absolute simplicity of shape and line redeem it 
from the commonplace, and no one could desire 
a more charming description of inexpensive 
glassware. A salad bowl of good dimensions 
is marked 75 cents, a large pitcher 70 cents, 
and there are vases for 60 cents. Complete 
table outfits come in it, as well as a multitude of 
single pieces, such as cream pitchers, mustard 
pots, etc. 
DINNER SETS 

The alert housekeeper has cause for con- 
gratulation if in her browsings she has taken ad- 
vantage of the remarkable reductions in china. 
One hundred pieces in Austrian ware is selling 
for $13.95. It shows fairy-like pink blossoms 
on a white background. This will meet every- 
day requirements most satisfactorily, and is so 
unpretentious that it conforms to all demands 
of refinement and good taste. 


SUESINE SILK 


is one of the fascinating new fabrics which have 
brought joy to that portion of the feminine con- 





tingent which is barred the luxury of expensive 
materials by the limitations of the exchequer. 
This lustrous silk, near akin to China silk, 
but strengthened by an admixture of linen, is 
adaptable for house gowns and also for even- 
ing frocks for less ceremonious occasions. It 
has a clinging chiffon quality, and all the pastel- 












colorings as well as the darker shades are to be 
had init. As it is soft and pliable, it is suitable 
for exquisite hand work, while fine lace shows 
up to advantage against its rich surface. It 
isin great demand for frocks for southern travel. 
The price is but 39 cents a yard, but it is equal 
in effect to many a textile costing twice that 
amount. 
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BARGAINS FOR THE BEDROOy 
ROOM GOWNS 


Arvellously cheap is a simple negligée of 
pink china silk, of excellent quality 
while the lines are graceful, and the 

shape one that adapts itself equally well to a 
slender or heavy figure. The wide sailor collar 
and the puffed sleeves are trimmed in an écru 
insertion, polka-dotted in white, a pleasing con. 





trast to the solid color. The back is tucked to 
the waist where the folds are caught by a 
loose ribbon belt. Fullness is given to the 
skirt by gathered ruffles attached at the bottom, 
Being lined in the body, this robe is warm 
enough for the high temperature of city rooms, 
The price is $10. 


ANOTHER LOUNGING GOWN 


of French flannel in a strong but not too deep 
lavender, is of equally exceptional value and 
will answer when a wrapper of some weight js 
necessary. It can be laundered freely, the 
bands of white satin edged with a fancy black 
and white braid being as impervious to wash 
ing as the flannel itself. The wide cape colla 
falls over the loose-pointed sleeves, reaching 
little below the elbow. This costs but $12.95 
either of these gowns will save a vast amount of 
trouble to the woman who has labored over the 
construction of such garments at home, in the 
end saving but very little, if any, money. 


KIMONO PATTERNS 


are to be had in flowered and figured flannellette 
of endless varied colorings, and cost from 4 
cents up. For bath robes the kimono shape is 
undeniably the easiest to slip into, and it wil 
long continue in favor for this use, although for 
more formal dressing gowns it has been super 
seded by models of greater elaboration. 


SLUMBER SLIPPERS 


While on this subject of bedroom accessories, 
I must mention these very practical articles 
made of eiderdown flannel in a neutral colo, 
shaped like a sock and coming up well ove 
the ankles. Worn at night these will insure om 
against that ver 
unpleasant malady 
of chilly feet whic 
so often disturbs 4 
restful sleep. Price, 
15 cents a pair. 


EIDERDOWN QUILTS 


Now is the time 
to replenish the 
household stock of 
heavy coverings, 
for handsome quilt: 
are much reduced, 
and it is possible 
to save a third # 
least on the pur 
chase. Down-filled 
comfortables, dov- 
ble bed size, cor 
ered in sateen with 
flowers in red # 
yellow, are marked 
$3.95 and $4.9 
A silk-topped quilt 
with tiny roses, and 
a broad band of red, sateen-lined costs $8.99 
a sum much below its original price. 
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Perfect Beauty 
for a few cents 











Don’t Pay Dollars 


for worthless complexion powders and lo- 
tions containing poisons and other injurious 
substances. If your face is disfigured with 
black-heads, pimples and flesh-worms, or 
your skin is red, rough and oily, we can 
send you a recipe that is a positive cure. 
It is absolutely harmless, an@you can pre- 
pare it yourself at a cost of ten cents. It 
draws and tightens the skin, forcing out 
all impurities, closing the apertures left by 
blackheads and pimples, prevents wrinkles, 
and leaves the skin in a healthy and clear 
condition. Recipe and directions, 25 cents. 


Gray Hair Made Dark 


if your hair is gray, or turning gray, 
and you wish it brown, dark brown, or 
black, we have a formula for a preparation 
that will positively restore the gray hairs to 
their natural color. It is absolutely harm- 
less to hair, scalp, or general health. Will 
also make the hair grow and give it a soft, 
glossy and fresh-looking appearance. It 
contains no sulphur, sugar of lead, nitrate of 
silver, Copperas or poisons of any kind. It 
will not rub off, is not sticky, dirty or 
guinmy, and will not stain the scalp. You 
can | srepare it yourself at cost of a few cents. 
Recipe and full directions for 25 cents, 


Face Bleach 


For 25 cents we will send the formula 
for a face bleach that sells prepared in drug 
stores for $2.00. We can guarantee it to 
remove freckles, tan and all discolorations 
from theskin, Can prepare it yourself at one- 
tenth the cost of advertised face bleaches. 


Hair Grower 


The simplest thing on earth. Makes it 
grow at once. Stops its falling out. Cures 
dandruff. Helps to keep the hair in crimp 
or curl. Prevents baldness, and will make 
the hair grow most luxuriantly. Perfectly 
pure and harmless. No drugs. Can pre- 
pare it yourself at home for a few cents. 
Wili positively grow hair on a bald head. 
Recipe and full directions, 25 cents. 


Wrinkles Removed 


We have a preparation that is an infalli- 
ble Wrinkle Rolnever. Easy to use, per- 
fectly harmless and inexpensive. It nour- 
ishes the skin, causing it to fill out and 
become smooth, soft and white. Cures 
chapped hands ’and lips, and roughness 
resu iting from cold winds and impure soap. 
For 25 cents we will send directions for 
making and using this preparation, Can 
prepare it yourself at small cost. 


Excessive Perspiration 


Of the feet and armpits positively cured 
without closing pores of the skin or injury 
to the body. Ladies who suffer with ex 
cessive perspiration of the armpits will find 
this | preparation a permanent cure. Gives 
immediate relief to tender, sweaty, odorous 
feet. Send 25 cents for recipe. Only costs 
afew cents to prepare it. 





{?~ Recipes sent in plain sealed envel- 
opes. Price, 25 cents each; 3 for 60 cents; 
all for $1.00. These recipes are simple and 
harmless, but will do all we claim for them. 
All iruggists sell the ingredients of our re- 
cipes, and you do not have to send to us 
for them. “Address 


YORK TOILET CO 
Dept. W New York, N.Y. 

































ANY ONE 
OF 
EIGHTY-NINE 
VOGUE 
PATTERNS 


ITHOUT CHARGE 

we will send any one 
of 89 Vogue Patterns, shown 
on our latest pattern sheet, 
to any Vogue reader who will 
undertake to recommend 
Vogue to friends. 





@_ Writing to Vogue, 11 E. 24th Street, 
New York, “Please explain,” is all that 
is necessary to learn precisely what this 
proposal means. 


Vogue Patterns are manufactured 
only by Vogue from its special designs. 
They are always smart and always new 
and ‘they are the certain way to smart 
dress. 


VIZ: 


are sufficient, 
with your name and 


q Two words 
«¢Please explain,” 
address plainly written. 


Vogue, 11 East 24th Street 
New York 





Its friends always have been watch- 
ful of Vogue’s welfare. Through them 
it has prospered and it is making friends 
continuously. 
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It is no longer 


A QUESTION. 


We are ready to demonstrate after 
long experience that 


CORSETS 


ordered from a distance 


BY MAIL 


can be furnished just as satisfac- 
torily as by a personal call. 


OUR SYSTEM 


is original and the result of ur- 
gent demand for a popular, reli- 
able article, suggested to us by the 
numerous inquiries as to whether 
satisfaction could be given. 

We feel so satisfied with our 
method that we are prepared to 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


or refund money. 





FRONT VIEW, ADVANCED 1906 
For beauty of fit, material and 


finish it cannot be equalled. 


HYNDS CORSETS 


have become so well known that 
there is little for us to say. 

The following, quoted from a 
well known New York newspaper, 
speaks for itself: 


“* After years of hard work and travel, Mme. 
Hynds, of 64 West 21st street has succeeded 
in making what Parisian Dressmakers claim 
is the only perfect corset in the world, An 
entirely new creation with all the new 
lines for stout and slim figures.”" 


It is thoroughly Hygienic and 
endorsed by leading physicians and 
dressmakers of the United States 
and Europe. 


Measuring instructions, Catalogue and Samples 
Sent upon request. 


THERESE HYNDS 


Corsetiere 
Telephone 2787 Gramercy 


64 W. 2ist St., New York City 
Boston Agent 


DOWNIN 254 Boylston 


Street 











GERARD P.TOLLMANN 
Ladies’ Tailor and Habit Maker 





Established Over 30 Years 
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DISSOLVENE = 
RUBBE R GA RME NTS EVENING DRESS SLIPPERS 


are worn extensively by society women with Made in all colors. - Price $7.00 to $12.00 
unqualified success, for the reduction of super- 
fluous flesh, the acquisition of a perfect form, 
and improvement of the health, 








Wearing Dissolvene Rubber Garments is the 
only positive method for the 


REDUCTION OF 


ees eee THE FIFTH AVENUE BOOT SHOP 


usual exercise; no danger, Results positive. 
Coats and Suits worn to reduce the bust, 
abdomen or other parts of the body, also prove 
highly efficient as a cure for rheumatism. F 
Belts are made to reduce corpulent stomach During December and January 
and abnormal hips. HABITS, $55 foto) 
hi F to reduce the unsightly P 4 , ‘ , 2 ; ‘ ; ~—eenen 
Gitieaide aes sasene tae comet” ae And 336 SIXTH AVENUE, Near 21st STREET OTHER TAILORED COSTUMES 
mail, $2.00, : From $65.00 
Head Bands cure headaches, remove head- Where fashionable New York men and women buy their footwear Samples and sketches on application 
aches and other facial blemishes. By mail, $2.00, : : 4 
Dissolvene Medicated Rubber Gar- FUR GARMENTS 
ments are made of the purest Para rubber ’ : +42 : —— 1 : Remodeled and repaired at moderate prices 
a0 St ony pant of the body. SPECIAL NOTE.—In addition to the New Frank Styles for men a specialty 


On Exhibition at Our Parlors and women, we also carry a complete line of children’s footwear in the Estimates cheerfully furnished 
Illustrated Booklet ‘‘V’’ on Request Inspection cordially invited 


Frank Brothers 





NuMBER 224 
( Between 26th and 27th Streets) 



































S most desirable leathers and smartest models. : i ; 
ee ee COMPANY 432 Fifth Avenue, near 39th Street 
18 West 34th Street New York Telephone 6066 38th St, 
_ ' 
_— | 





Mourning /lillinery 
A Specialty 











SPECIALTY HOUSE FOR BLACK HEADWEAR 
BLACK, WHITE AND GREY PICTURE HATS 
\ | NOVELTIES IN MOURNING AND BLACK 
4 VEILINGS 









AND IMPROVE JAA 
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402 Fifth Ave.—37th St., New York 


BOSTON: 318 Boylston St. 


The Only | 
Hose Supporter (|— 


that may be worn either at the sides or 
front. Mode of adjusting gives grace- 
ful, sweeping curves to the skirt. | The 
Crossing of straps adds strength with 
security and improves the form. 
The superior advantages of «* The pg oe Y . 
Mayper’’ Hose Supporters commend WU hite and Sou thern Fashions 
| them to every woman who is careful 
| of the details of dress. Always look 
tor ‘¢ The Mayper’’ trade mark when N b a V 
purchasing hose supporters. It is a umber oO ogue 
guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 
Sold by department stores and dry 

















‘ ‘land Muff (See c $48.00 
goods dealers generally, or mailed . 1] | . bl . h d 8 6 mht te Pees fess A neghes 48,00 
e ° Teac” 7 ~ ° 
post-paid _ receipe of nia Ww I Ie P u 1S eC on I J an uary, J 9 O Isabella Fox Shawl and Muff (Light Brown 
a sais $1.00 color 1 or 2 stripes like cut) 38.00 
- * F Sable Fox Shawl and Muff (Dark Brown -— 
° ’ color I or 2 stripes like cut) 35. 
LIBERTY GARTER WORKS Price 10 Cents Mai N 1 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS a pinta a ot Bi e 
408 Breneway, a Fae 48 and 50 East Madison Street, Chicago 
Serene 4 es een — 2 West stores of the Heyworth Building 
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THE POOR NOT PERFECTIONISTS 


N two recent instances certain officials connected with a great and 
I exceptionally prosperous trust have been made the subject of va- 
rious kinds of criticism for conducting themselves in unseemly 
fashion ; it has not, however, occurred to their critics that these ofh- 
cials offer the best kind of testimony as to the essential oneness of hu- 
manity. It is the fashion, even with those who are not demagogues, 
to assume that the poor have a monopoly of the virtues as compared 
with those who belong to the class which has inherited wealth. Ap- 
peals in behalf of poor people are made not alone because their con- 
dition is distressing, but on account also of their being in a way un- 
justly put upon by circumstance. No texts are more popular than 
those in which beggars are exalted and the rich contemned. While 
the attitude of such part of the public as is brought into personal 
contact with the rich classes is tinged, as a rule, with sycophancy, the 
public utterances in regard to them, made by college presidents, edi- 
tors and other expositors of public opinion is distinctly critical and on 
the whole disapproving. This tone is in marked contrast to that as- 
sumed when the poor are the subject of a speech or a leader. One 
hears of the extravagances and the heartlessness of the rich, but the 
shocking shortcomings of the poor are usually glossed over, and the 
community is asked to feel tender toward them, accept them on fa'th, 
and stand between them and the consequences of their acts. Some- 
times it is deliberately and seriously contended that in such a matter as 
maternal devotion, for example, the poor woman far excels not alone 
the rich, but every other class in the community, which is of coursea 
cruel libel on motherhood. But to this extraordinary extreme does 
praise of the alleged virtue of the poor extend. 


Since such mawkishness in regard to the poor is more or less preva- 
lent, the lines of conduct pursued by the trust officials under notice, 
both of whom sprang from the humblest possible origin, are in the 
way of eye-openers of a peculiarly tonic variety. Both of them have 
behaved scandalously; one of them conducting himself in an especially 
contemptible manner toward a defenceless friend to whom he is under 
many obligations. Noman of inherited wealth inthis generation has done 
anything so thoroughly unmanly. On the contrary,there have been in- 
stances in which the man of inherited wealth has sacrificed himself 
mercilessly to save even an unworthy wife and one he had ceased to 
love. There is no disposition in this paper to read the once poor men 
who are now on horseback any lesson. They are used merely as val- 
uable testimony against the really baseless contention that the poor 
man is a perfectionist. Tried by any possible standard, the man of 
the slums and the man in the third or fifth generation of wealth are 
brothers alike in their vices and their virtues, the environment of each 
determining the especial manifestations of their characteristics. 


















































DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Gowns worn in The Lion and The Mouse, now playing at the Lyceum Theatre 


SEE TEXT—-DRESS ON THE STAGE 
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A FAIR DISSEMBLER 


By Grace DEERING 


( Concluded from Vogue of 21 December) 


D'= the brief pause which followed 


Lady Betty remained silent, one hand 

pressed against her heart, then Brice 
reached for his hat and cloak, which had been 
placed by the fire to dry and not without a 
twinge of pain he threw the mantle about his 
shoulders. His hat he clutched fearfully in 
his hand while he prepared to back chivalrously 
from the room. 














VOGUE 


glanced up to find her trembling, her eyes 
closed, overcome by the love his nearness 
evoked, then slowly she met his ardent gaze. 

«« Oh, sir, this is madness,” striving to draw 
herself from his strong detaining grasp ; ‘‘ rise, 
I beseech you; the enemy may be here any 
moment, and a place of safety must be found 
for you. But, where? where?’’ And Lady 
Betty looked about her as though somewhere 
in the daintily furnished room such a haven 
was to be found. 

‘« What use have I for a hiding-place ?”* 
spoke the Lieutenant, his voice strong and his 
face flushed with the daring of his words. ‘* Let 





SWATHED IN FUR AND VELVET 


«Stay !°’ cried My Lady, her hand reached 
toward him in supplication, ‘*I would not 
knowingly send either friend or foe to certain 
death.”’ 

Ine Lieutenant’s cloak fell from him, and 
in a flash he was on his knees before her, his 
lips pressed reverently to the outstretched fin- 
gers 

‘« Dear lady,’ 


, 


he said unevenly, and he 


them come and capture me, imprison me, hang 
me, do what they will—for you love me, Lady 
Betty, and I care not so I enjoy this sweet 
knowledge.”” 

Lady Betty threw outa hand in mild protest, 
only to drop it helplessly to her side again. 

«¢ You dare not deny it. 1 saw it in your 
eyes when I plunged into the thicket after that 
murderous redcoat ; I heard it in your voice 


as you spoke my name to-night, and I read it 
in your face even now, when you would allow 
caution to overcome your love! ° 

Trembling at the daring of his words, and 
wholly unconscious of the message her eyes 
betrayed, Lady Betty strove once more to free 
herself, but Brice as quickly drew her to him, 
and as he kissed her lips she answered him bro- 
kenly : 

«¢Oh, yes, yes, I love you—better than you 
know. But pray for my sake save yourself— 
for my sake.”” 

A ringing laugh from outside broke in upon 
the Lieutenant's passionate reply, and imme- 
diately Lady Betty wren- 
ched herself from his em- 
brace. 

‘« Oh, Heaven! they have 
come, and it must mean 
death for you. Is there 
no place where you can 
hide from them! Think! 
think! I beseech you,” 
she cried, pushing the re- 
sisting form of her lover 
away from her, she knew 
not where. Then suc- 
deniy her glance rested 
upon the great eight-day 
clock which stood in a far 
corner of the room, tick- 
ing with loud regularity, 
and representing in_ its 
wooden passivity a score 
of generations. Something 
in the broad solid front 
suggested a_ half-formu- 
lated idea to Lady Betty, 
and rushing over to it she 
threw open the large door 
and displayed to Brice’s 
wondering gaze a space 
big enough for a man to 
double up in, then, grasp- 
ing his arm with a clutch 
that sent a sharp twinge 
of pain through the wound 
in his shoulder, she half 
pushed him ir, and he 
pressed against the restless 
pendulum, causing it to 
stop for the space of a 
second, and before she 
could close the door upon 
him he snatched her hand 
and whispered : 

‘-God bless my sweet 
heart.”” 

Lady Betty, her face 
quite pale with excitement, 
fought for composure ; 
meanwhile a loud banging 
on the outer door had be- 
gun, mixed with curses 
and imprecations against 
<< Blundering asses of Am- 
ericans’’ in general. 

With a hand that shook visibly Lady Betty 
smoothed her ruffled curls, then, smiling a 
forced smile of welcome, she passed into the 
hall and threw the door open. Immediately 
in front of her stood a group of huddled fig- 
ures, three in all, and beyond the gate four 
horses were stamping with the cold, held in 
leash by a man in a long cloak, engaged in a 
friendly conversation with old North, whose 
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reassuring laugh gave my Lady a feeling of se- 
curity. How well he was playing his part, 
she thought. All this flashed through her 
mind in much shorter time than it takes to 
tell, and no hint of it entered in to mar the 
spirit of her greeting. 

‘¢ Welcome, gentlemen,’’ she cried, curt- 
seying low. ‘It does my heart good to see 
the King’s uniform.” 

Without waiting for them to answer Lady 
Betty led the way into the room she had so 
recently left, and struck by the loyalty of her 
greeting and the patrician delicacy of her 
beauty, the three men followed her silently ; 
then the eyes of the tallest one, and apparently 
the leader, fell to the level of the floor, where 
the Lieutenant’s cloak and three-cornered hat 
lay a black heap onits polished surface. With- 
out speaking he drew out his sword, and made 
as though to lift them on its shining point ; his 
smooth fice looked ugly and he turned to his 
companions, who nodded in return. 

Lady Betty, pale but composed, laughed 
with light-hearted gaiety. 

‘¢ Sirs,’ she said easily, ‘for some reason 
this hat and cloak have caused you to change 
countenance,’’ and she torestalled the young 
officer by snatching the mantle up and throw- 
ing it about her own shoulders, skillfully ar- 
ranging the folds so that they fell in becoming 
lines about her tall, supple figure. 

‘<See, it is part of the costume Iam to wear 
at my Lord Howe's ball to-morrow night at 
headquarters,’” continued my Lady, as she 
pirouetted before the admiring gaze of the 
three men, ‘¢ Surely it is unoffending , true it 
offends inasmuch as it represents the hated en- 
emy, but as a masquerade. What think you, 
gentlemen ?”” 

A prettier picture than my Lady Betty pre- 
sented in her half soldier’s unform it would be 


CAPTIVATING SMALL HATS 


difficult to imagine. The three-cornered hat 
which she had tossed upon her white curls 
rested bewitchingly on the high puffs of her 
powdered hair, and the dark cloak, open in 
tront, displayed her full white neck and a panel 
of her shimmering gown. Her chiffons trailed 
softly along the floor as she strutted before the 
astonished onlookers ; with head half turned 
over her shoulder to note the effect of her 
flowing skirts, she picked up a portion of her 
gown to disclose a well-turned ankle and _ be- 
witching silken hose; then slowly her lithe- 
some body moved in the first steps of the state- 
ly minuet. 

‘«Cone, gentlemen, must I dance alone? 
she gayly challenged. 

The tall young officer took a step toward 
her radiant figure, his eyes shining. 

‘¢ By gad, madam,”” he said with difficulty, 
‘«¢ were it not for imperative orders you should 
not dance alone; as it is you might recom- 
pense me with a kiss.”” 

Lady Betty curtsied low. 

‘¢Sir, 1am honored. Some other time, per- 
haps,’* she said, flushing genuinely at the bold- 
ness of her words, ‘‘when there are not so 
many onlookers.’’ 

The two soldiers laughed at her coquetry, 
but their captain’s eyes shone dangerously. 

«Until my Lord Howe’s ball, then,’ he 
replied, significantly, and my Lady curtsied 
again, in licu of a better answer. 

‘¢ But your errand, captain,’’ she questioned, 
with a strength o1 purpose that sent the blood 
from her heart. 

‘© We are in se:tch of an American offi- 
cer,’’ spoke the young leader, once more as- 
suming his martial bearing, ‘¢and thought he 
might seek shelter here, perhaps.** 

My Lady laughed his half-accusation to scorn. 

«6 An American officer, say you? Although 
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I am wearing the cloak of the enemy, it covers 
a heart as loyal as your own. Lady Betty Ca- 
rewe at your service, gentlemen,’’ and rais- 
ing the hat high above her head, she shouted 
aloud : 

** God save our King !°" 

he genuine ring of the words, together 
with her noble name, acted like a charm on 
the intruders, and with abandon they joined in 
the cry until the room seemed charged with 
patriotic fervor; then when their voices had 
ceased the officer turned, and with a single im- 
perative gesture of his hand ordered the men 
to depart. They wheeled about and passed 
into the hall, carrying with them the bright 
picture left behind of My Lady Betty laughing 
happily at the whispered words of their enam- 
ored captain. 

When they had all three reached the outer 
door they turned for a last look before joining 
their comparion. Lady Betty stood straight 
and at attention inthe full glare of the candle 
light ; her cheeks were flushed, and beneath 
the soft border of her hair her eyes gleamed 
like twin stars; for a second only she remained 
standing so, then, raising her hat, she called 
gaily after them : 

<¢Until my Lord Howe’s ball, gentlemen, 
and a righteous death to the rebel you seek.”’ 

With a quick indrawing of his breath the 
young leader made as though to join her, but 
she waved him back, and he passed reluctantly 
into the night, happy in the thought that here 
beat another loyal heart for the King. 

But he could not catch the sob her laughter 
ended in, nor yet could he see a tall, stalwart 
man in full American uniform step from the 
old eight-day clock and draw the fainting form 
of his fair young countrywoman into a pair of 
eager, outstretched arms. 


(To be continued) 














TOILETTES ——- SUPERB 


REGAL GRAND BALL 
GOWN— PINK VELVET GOWN—SILVER 
TULLES—COSTUME OF ORCHID 
MAUVE VELVET— SMART 
TRIMMINGS 


Umptuous, indeed, areallthe grandetoilettes 
for the season, and unless one is a great 
beauty, and born with that rarest of qual- 

ities, called chic, simplicity in the sense of in- 
expensive fabrics will fail in point of effect. 
There is quite another simplicity wherein there 
isno overdoing in trimming, or in any exagger- 
ation whatsoever, and that is the true art of all 
grande mode. It is the law that governs the 
well-dressed. 

Magnificent are the brocades, and rich and 
costly the silks, satins, moirés, and watered 
silks, the velvets, and velvet embossing upon 
silks and satins, and the brochés upon gauzes, 
crépes and lighter silks. A bewildering com- 
bination of luxurious fabrics, to which exquisite 
laces, priceless furs, and jewels are to be added, 
to overawe and dazzle the members of the 
world, where fortunes are spent on this game of 
outdoing one the other, which never was more 
marked than in this season. 


PINK SATIN, EMBROIDERED IN PAILLETTES 


A superb ball gown, that will honor some 
big January function, gives an idea of the great 
beauty which has entered into its creation, and 
the skill of handwork necessary to perfect it. 
For fully twenty-six inches in hight, measuring 
a few inches from the bottom of its train skirt, 
of flesh-pink satin, is a design of lilies inset with 
exquisite lace in cream tones, while the detail 
of the design in all its intricacies of large flow- 
ers, buds, stems, and leaves, is executed with 
softly glittering celluloid paillettes, which reflect 
the interchangeable shades of pink and blue. 
Ihe satin above gleams out in such harmony 
that the skirt alone is an enchanting study. 
There is a Louis xv coat of white corded silk 
in inch and a half wide stripes, alternating with 
velvet ones, where the glint of pink or blue is 
shimmering through the silvery velvet sheen, 
where either color is, in fact, from paillettes 
catching up the same harmony. This was a 
low neck coat with a full bust plastron of lace, 
superbly embroidered to match the skirt, while 
the short-waisted Empire fitting of coat was a 
chef d’ceuvre of itself. The skirt, in peplum 
points, swung out with the greatest of style 
possible, above the soft folds of the satin skirt. 
The sleeves repeated the same lace movement 
of corsage, and were divided each into two sets 
of lace draperies, embroidered on the ends with 
paillettes, which swayed below the bare arms 
with a special grace. 


BRILLIANT JEWELS 


Imagine that worn with it was a parure of 
superb diamonds, the stomacher crossing from 
side to side of the lace plastron, and in its 
workmanship bearing a mark of perfection fitly 
to accord with such unequalled stones. In sec- 
tions did this parure fill up the upper half of the 
coat opening in front, while a riviére of mag- 
nificent diamonds clasped the neck, and ended 
ina pendant of long pear-shaped pearls—thiree 
in number—and matchless beauties all. 


VOGUE 


PINK VELVET COSTUME 


Of rose-pink velvet was another ball gown, 
having also a design of inset lace—but more 
yellowish in tone—upon its skirt. Its panels 
rose in minarets with slender grace, while a 
gold cord formed traceries here and there that 
were enchanting. Added to this, in the heav- 
ier part of the lower skirt design, oblong and 
square pink stones shading from a deep tourm- 
aline tint to the lovely paleness of the velvet. 
Indescribable was the effect of such large stones 
for skirt ornamentation, by accentuating the va- 
rious pink shades in a manner quite original. 
Fewer stones were used upon the low bodice, 
where the lace and gold cord work predomi- 
nated, and the paler pink stones gave the cor- 
rect gradation of tone. Of almost elbow length 
were the velvet sleeves, banded with a gold lace 
of exceptional fineness, upon which the same 
pink jewels held an effective place. In the 
same way did they sparkle upon the gold lace 
tucker, which was headed by a white lace one, 
the corsage itself being cut very low. 


SILVER TULLE COSTUME 


It is difficult to choose among gowns of such 
beauty, whether the velvets and satins surpass 
the embroidered tulles or laces. Of the latter, 
there are miracles of loveliness, as well as mir- 
acles of handwork. Over a limp blue satin 
drop skirt, over which falls one of tulle seem- 
ingly a shade lighter, does the most elaborately 
wrought silver tulle skirt embroidery one can 
fancy, fall. The design has long sprays of can- 
terbury bells, long-stemmed roses in a tangle, 
and roses without stems in waved border lines, 
besides ferns and rose foliage. All this fill up 
the skirt, knee high, while the tulle itself spar- 
kles with silver paillettes of the smallest dimen- 
sions. The low waist design repeats the roses 
and ferns, and is slightly gathered as it enters 
a broad silver ribbon girdle... The same silver 
in ribbon of a narrower width gives a finish to 
the décolletage, ending in the middle with a 
bow, centered by a magnificent sapphire and 
diamond brooch. An Alencon lace tucker 
closes in the neck line above the silver ribbon, 
and the same beautiful lace is frilled above the 
elbow, and banded with silver ribbonsand bows, 
at the bottom of the wide tulle pouf composing 
the sleeves. A dream is this gown of a radi- 
ant, sparkling elegance. Double necklaces did 
she wear—a diamond and pear] collar, below 
which were looped chains of pearls and diamonds, 
studded with three large square sapphires, and 
having, besides, a pendant of two poirited sap- 
phires, and one long diamond in the middle. 
A diamond rose with leaves and buds was the 
exquisite hair ornament worn on the left side 
of her hair, 


COSTUME OF VELVET SATIN AND IRISH 


An orchid mauve velvet, contrasted with a 
paler shade of satin, was a combination greatly 
admired at one of the dinners of note recently. 
The skirt had for the upper part luminous satin, 
slightly gathered to the slender waist. A broad 
band fifteen inches wide, of fine Irish lace, broke 
through the velvet like a ring, leaving a twelve- 
inch band of velvet on the upper side of the 
lace, while two panels of narrower lace rose on 
the sides. The bodice was girdled very high 
with the orchid velvet, while the side drapery 
of the open fronts was striped alternately with 
satin and velvet to the shoulder, the Irish lace, 


both back and front, filling up the square of 


neck. A short, white chiffon sleeve, having 
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for its trimming a wide, flat band of velvet as 
a heading to its ruffle of Argentan lace, barely 
reached the elbow ; but over this sleeve was a 
drapery of satin that folded over the arms with 
a Turkish movement, that was most original. 
A set of Kunzites set with diamonds, both in 
necklace and long corsage ornament, eight 
inches in length, produced a ravishing harmony 
of violet and mauve tones, including the tex- 
tiles and jewels. 


SMART COMBINATIONS 


This dividing of gown skirts with satin and 
veivet is also the smart and new idea, carried 
out upon the skirts of long, full opera cloaks, 
and most effectively. An Empire cloak, in 
that lovely shade called pervenche—a lavender 
blue—was in velvet upon the bottom, the 
greater upper portion being satin in a lighter 
shade. ‘This satin was attached to avelvet gath- 
ered yoke, which was unseen, because overlaid 
by a wide gold lace, forming, in connection 
with other bands of velvet, a high yoke, upon 
which a raised design of large roses was wrought 
by hand with gold threads and silken ones, 
both dull and brilliant. Broad and deep were 
the loose sleeve bands, wrought after the same 
fashion, and so were lapel pieces down the 
front. Over the tops of the sleeves were ruffles 
of plaited chiffon matching the satin, and for 
trimming they had five rows of mink, an inch 
wide, on the fur side. Wider mink finished 
off the long stole ends of chiffon in the same 
style of cross bands. ‘The effect of this opera 
wrap was one of greatest elegance, and in ex- 
quisite taste were the details, every one. 


EFFECTIVE CACHEMIRE GOWN 


In cachemires young figures find much be- 
comingness. For instance, one of the promi- 
nent young and fashionable set at a Kubelik 
concert, wore a charming gown of that fabric 
in Vesuvius red. A bib bodice was held over 
the shoulders by big double straps, instead of 
single ones. A full skirt laid in top plaits, and 
a high girdle. It was worn with a high lace 
waist, and almost long sleeves. That is, just 
meeting the half-long white kid gloves. The 
bib of bodice was gathered, but it had a very 
open antique style of broad velvet band, which 
was set over the fullness, thus giving a square 
neck line. The same effect was to be seen, 
also, inthe back. The white lace on the waist 
showed through the large buttonholed spaces 
to greatest advantage. Asfor the sleeves, they 
were extremely picturesque, and quite after the 
Venetian manner. ‘They were gathered at the 
top and entered into a close-fitting long sleeve 
at the elbow. Upon the long sleeve at the 
elbow two frills of four-inch lace were gathered 
on, one above the other, and turned upwards. 
Then came a puff of the waist lace followed 
by a much narrowerone. ‘This gave place for 
three velvet cross bands. Between the band 
below the double ruffs of lace, and the one be- 
low it, two short velvet straps formed a V, and 
at the point of each V an ornament in gold, 
ovalin shape, held them down. The skirt had 
only a group of small tucks at the bottom. 
Three oval gold buckles fastened the girdle in 
the back. 


Engagements, Marriages and Death notices 
for publication in Vogue Thursday, should ar- 
rive at the Head Office, 11 East 24th Street, 
New York, by noon Monday of the same 
week, 
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LEO DITRICHSTEIN 


witLe 


Eo Ditrichstein, author of Before and 
After, at the Manhattan, been 
equally successful as playwright, actor, 

yeratic tenor and stage director. Mr. Ditrich- 

ein received his initial training on the stage of 

»e famous Hofburg Theatre, in Vienna, under 

e tutelage of Adolf Sonnenthal. After several 

sars of success in opera and drama at the prin- 


has 


pal theatres of Austria and Germany, he was 
ought to this country by Heinrich Conried, to 
» a member of the latter’s Irving Place Theatre 

He is a finished linguist, speaking 
German, Italian, Hungarian and 
ussian. Leaving the Irving Place Theatre, 
r. Ditrichstein for years one of 
harles Frohman’s leading players, appearing 
tly in important parts in well known New 


ompany. 
rench, 


Was some 


ork productions. 
Among his plays 
angtry starred; A Superfluous Husband, a 
iccessful vehicle for E. M. and Joseph Holland; 
Southern Romance, with the author and 
atherine Grey in the principal roles; The 
ead of the Family, for William H. Crane; The 
ng of the Sword, for E. H. Sothern; Mlle. Fifi, 
r Louise Beaudet; All on Account of Eliza, for 
Mann; Are You a Mason? for John C. 
ice and Thomas A. Wise; Tit for Tat, for 
lizabeth Tyree; Vivian’s Papas, for Blanche 
ing; Harriet’s Honeymoon, for Mary Manner- 
g; The Last Appeal, for Katherine Grey and 
obert Drouet, and Military Mad, with Ida 
ongest, Thomas A. Wise, and the author at 


are Gossip, in which Mrs. 


OUl 


e head of the cast. 
E. S. WILLARD 


R. E. S. Willard,now appearing at the 
New Amsterdam, is one of the most 
eminent English actors, although for 

» past fifteen years he has made an annual 

ur of America. He made his stage debut at 

e Theatre Royal, Weymouth,in The Lady of 

yons, 26 Dec., 1869. Soon after E. A. Sothern 

e'elder engaged him for a tour, during which 

» was seen in Dundreary, Married and Settled, 

avid Garrick, and Our American Cousin. 

fter that be played during several “stock” 
asons—at Plymouth, Scarborough, Belfast, 
ublin, Birkenhead, Newcastle, Scarborough 
vain, Sunderland, Newcastle again, and 
radford (where he represented such characters 








ler Romance, 





i a 


as Falconbridge in King 
John, Wellborn in A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Hardress Cregan and the 
O'Grady in Arrah na 
Pogue.) 

On 26 Dec., 1875, he 
made his first appearance 
before London audiences 
at Covent Garden Theatre, 
in A Roland for an Oliver, 
next he played The Mer- 
chant of Venice, in which 
he was the Antonio to the 
Shylock of Charles Rice. 
About this time, likewise, 
he appeared at the Alex- 
andra Palace in London 
Assurance. 

Among the parts he 
played were those of Mac- 
beth, Claude Melnotte, 
Lord Clancarty, Sir Peter 
Teazle, Sir Harcourt Court- 
ly and Arkwright in Ark- 
wright’s Wife. In July, 
1878, Mr. Willard began 
a three years” connection 
<> with the travelling com- 
a pany of Mr. William Duck, 

in Our Boys, Married in 
Haste, Old Soldiers, Ruth’s 
Uncle, and 
Elopement. 
—Z In 1881 he joined Wil- 
son Barrett's Company at 
the Princess Theatre, Lon- 
don, and remained five 
years playing a wide range 
of parts. 

In 1886 he came _ to 
America for a tour and 
since then he has appeared in 
Jim the Penman, Hard Hit, Man and Wife, Still 
Waters Run Deep, Amber Heart, Loyal Love, 
The Pointsman, The Ticket-of-Leave Man, 
Christina and To the Death, Held by the Enemy, 
The Middleman, Judah, and The Rogue's 
Comedy. 

His repertoire at the New Amsterdam con- 
sists of The Middleman, The Fool’s Revenge, 
Tom Pinch, The Professor’s Love Story, A 
Pair of Spectacles, The Man Who Was, David 
Garrick, and The Rogue’s Comedy. 

Negotiations are now under way for Mr. 
Willard to acquire all the costumes, scenery and 
prompt-books of Sir Henry Irving’s repertoire. 


REV. JOHN SNYDER 


, l \He Rev. John Snyder, author of As Ye 
Sow, at the Garden, which has had 
phenomenal success in Chicago and 

Boston, is a Massachusetts Methodist minister, 


who has never heretofore had any connection 
with the stage. 


GOSSIP 


Reat interest was manifested in the sale 
of the Henry Irving effects which 
took place in London on 16 Decem- 

ber. Among the articles which attracted atten- 
tion was the portrait painted by J. S. Sargent 
of Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. It 
pointed out that this was Mr. Sargent’s first 
experience in the auction room. The portrait 
is one of the artist’s best works. 


was 


J. M. Barrie is said to have made some ma- 
terial alterations in the version of Peter Pan 
which is the Christmas piece at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre in London, and in which Cecelia 
Loftus enacts the leading rcle, played in this 
country by Maude Adams. 


Tod Sloan the jockey has been doing aturn in 
vaudeville. His feature of the entertainment 
is made up of anecdotes of his racing career 
which he presents in the form of a monologue. 
Mr. Sloan appears to interest audiences, his 
first effort in that line being tried at Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria. 


William H. Thompson is playing his first 
season as a star under the management of the 
Messrs. Shubert in a play by John Oliver 
Hobbs, entitled The Bishop. Among the cast 
supporting Mr. Thompson is Drina de Wolfe. 


en on SAE Slag. 


Lottie Blair Parker’s latest play, The Re- 
demption of David Corson, did so well on tour, 
that it has been decided to place the new drama 
at the Majestic Theatre, for an extended en- 
gagement beginning 8 January. It is hoped 
that this dramatization of the novel cf the same 
name will rival in popularity Miss Parker’s 
Way Down East and Under Southern Skies 
which have both been played for years to de- 
lighted and over-flowing houses. Julia Marie 
Taylor, leading woman with Richard Mansfield 
last year, plays the leading feminine role. 


The Vanderbilt cup by Sydney Rosenfeld is 
the play in which Elsie Janis is to make her 
début as a star. She is to appear in it first at 
Parson’s Theatre, Hartford, on 5 January, and 
about ten days later she is to come to the Broad- 
way Theatre for an indefinite time, appearing 
in this play. 


Mrs. Fiske, who is touringin Leah Kleschna, 
had the honor of being asked to address tke 
students of Harvard University on the drama. 
She delivered the address at Sander’s Theatre 
in the afternoon, the affair being under the 
management cf the Harvard Ethical Society. 
Only once before in the history of Harvard 
University has a woman been invited to ad- 
dress the students in Sander’s Theatre, the 
other one thus honored having been Duse. 


Although Henry de Vries will make his dé- 
but at the Madison Square Theatre on 8 Jan- 
uary when the Lucky Miss Dean (the successful 
London comedy) is produced he will not take 
part in it. Mr. de Vries has been imported 
principally to appear in A Case of Arson which 








is also to have its premiere on that date, and 
which will be given in connection with Miss 
Dean. Mr. De Vries plays seven different 


characters. 


While Grace George was saying severe things 
of the New York critics because they did not 
write in flattering terms of The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe in which the actress appeared at the 
Garrick Theatre, her husband, Mr. Brady, was 
telling the reporters in effect that he regarded 
the comparative failure of The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe in the light of a blessing“ as it has per- 
suaded her to let me book her away from New 
York, in New Orleans, Texas and the west 
to prove she is a winner.” Whatever the verdict 
cf other cities may be on The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe, it cannot make either the novel or 
the play adopted from it other than pretty poor 
stuff. 


Wilton Lackaye is again denied the delight 
of appearing in his dramatization of Les Mise- 
rables, as The Pit, in which he is starring, con- 
tinues to make such heaps of money that he has 
not the heart to bring its prosperous career to an 
untimely end. He will, therefore, continue in 
that drama until April. In the following 
month he is to appear at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre in an all-star revival of some old-time 
success. 


A one-act play by Alfred Sutro, The Ccrrect 
Thing, given recently at a matinée revealed an 
interesting and intense little drama. It con- 
cerns the love of a woman and the ambition of 
aman. Kitty Bellamy loves the Hon. D’Arcy 
Gailbraith to the sacrifice of self. She dis- 
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covers he is to be married to another woman, a 
match of much importance to him, as he ex- 
plains. This is sufficiently hard to bear, but 
poor Kitty’s cup of bitterness overflows when 
she learns that her lover has'told one of her 
ympanions of his purpose that he may be on 
and to offer his consolation and companicnship 
to the forsaken woman. 


A new Shubert-Belasco theatre is in process 
f erection in Norfolk, Virginia. It is to be 
alled the Colonial and situated on Tazewell 
Street. The cost is to be $125,000 and it is to 
be used by the Shubert-Belasco companies. 


E. S. Willard began a three weeks’ engage- 
ment at the New Amsterdam Theatre on 11 
December. He is playing a round of characters, 
ippearing in such old favorities as A Fool’s Re- 
venge, The Professor’s Love Story, Sydney 
Grundy’s A Pair of Spectacles, Tom Pinch, 
David Garrick, and The Middleman. The new 
play he brings is a dramatization of Rudyard 
Kipling’s The Man Who Was. Mr. Willard’s 
popularity has abated not at all and it is a 
pleasure to see this capable actor appearing in 
worth-while plays in a town where much that is 
puerile and meretricious finds its way upon the 
stage. 


All-of-a-Sudden Peggy is the title of a new 
comedy by Ernest Denny, which is to be pro- 
duced simultaneously in London and in New 
York. Marie Tempest is to play the heroine 
over there and Fay Davis on this side. 


Ellis Jeffreys, that most capable actress, is soon 
to appear in The Fascinating Mr. Vanderfelt, 
by Alfred Sutro. The hero is a lady-charmer 
of the higher type. He sees and conquers by 
his delightful manner and by his experience in 
the arts of love-making. Meeting the heroine, 
who is a widow, the role enacted by Miss Jef- 
freys, he promptly lays siege to her heart. But 
his wiles are of no avail and he determines 
upon more drastic measures. He invites her to 
a motor drive and has the car break down in 
the desolation of a deserted country. The 
widow quickly perceives she is compromised, 
hopelessly. However an unexpected rescuer 
appears on the scene, an intruder whose coming 
is as solacing to her as it is annoying to the man 
who wishes to win her by fair means or foul. 
For the time at least his machinations were 
balked. It can be seen from this excerpt that 
The Fascinating Mr. Vanderfelt is not a com- 
monplace or tedious play. 


Katherine Grey now appears in the Arnold 
Daly Company in such roles as Gloria in You 
Never Can Tell. Isabella Urquhart is also a 
member of this company. 


R.A. Roberts, the English actor, who made 
his bow in vaudeville in this country at the 
Colonial Theatre, has already become a prime 
favorite. His Dick Turpin act, showing an 
incident in the life of the historic highwayman, 
gives scope for him to show his amazing ver- 
satility and he makes the most of his opportunities. 
has closed what has 


Robert B. Mantell 


been a notable Shakespearean season at the 
Garden Theatre. Among plays given in this 
revival was King Lear, in which Mr. Mantell 
appeared to great advantage, his impersonation 
attracting very large audiences. Although this 
is among the least actable of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Mr. Mantell succeeded in investing the character 
with so much interest that he held the close at- 
tention of his audiences, an accomplishment that 
in itself constitutes a tribute to his ability. 
William A. Brady, the manager, to whom New 
York is indebted for this praiseworthy attempt 
to revive Shakespeare with a competent star, 
is entitled to the gratitude of those who have 
an interest in the progress of the stage. 


New York is to have a county fair, in the last 
week of December, at the Madison Square 
Garden, where everything from a carrot to a 
horse is to be put upon exhibition. Farm pro- 
ducts of every conceivable kind will not, how- 
ever, be the only attraction. There is to be a 
circus, and the list of events includes a sack 
race, a three-legged race, one for fat police 
officers and the pursuit of a greased pig—all 
truly bucolic. 


The Galloper, Richard Harding Davis’s new 
comedy, with Raymond Hitchcock asa star,had 
its premiere on 18 December at Ford’s Opera 
House, Baltimore. The company includes 
Edgar Davenport, Nannette Comstock, T. 
Daniel Frawley, and May Buckley. 


Louis N. Parker has finished a new play on 
the subject of Joan of Arc, which Beerbohm 
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VIOLA ALLEN, AS BETTY SINGLETON, IN THE 


A sketch of Miss Allen's career was 
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Tree is to produce in London. Mr. Parker, it is 
said, has been making a special study of the 
history of the maid, and he has discovered some 





REV. JOHN SNYDER 


new details in French authorities which will 
prove useful for stage purposes. When the 
play is produced the heroine will be enacted by 
Viola Tree, who will make a towering figure in 
armor as she is amazingly tall. 

Wonderland, now on at the 
Majestic, is to go on tour in the 
latter part of December. Such 
valuable principals as Sam Chip, 
Lotta Faust, Eva Davenport 
and Aime Angeles will continue 
with the company. 


Walter N. Lawrence engaged 
Oliver Dowd Byron to play 
Colonel George Annesley in 
The Man on the Box, the role 
that Henry E. Dixey starred in 
at the Madison Square Theatre. 


Kate Lester, Joseph Kilgour, 
Luke Martin, Herbert Mac- 
kenzie, Margaret Wycherly, 
Marion Little and James J. 
Corbett, complete the cast for 
Stanislaus Stange’s version of 
George Bernard Shaw's com- 
edy ’ Cashell Byron’s Profession. 
The James J. Corbett mentioned 
is the ex-boxer. 


Edwin Milton Royle, author 
of The Squaw Man nowrunning 
at Wallack’s Theatre with Wil- 
liam Faversham as star, recently 
finished a the 
theme of which is American life. 
It is to be put on after the new 
year, but just by what manager 
is not known at this writing, 
as the author has not decided 
which of several offers he will 
accept. The great popular suc- 
cess of The Squaw Man, has 
made Mr. Royle a desired play- 
managers. This 


new comedy, 


wright for 


TOAST OF THE TOWN, AT DALY'S THEATRE 
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author deserves the success he has at 
tained, for he has worked for it long and faith 
fully. 


Mr. Conried has arranged with Klaw & 
Erlanger for them to book the Metropolitan 
Opera Company after the New York season. 
The tour will continue for one month, and will 
include Chicago, Pittsburg, and some of the 
other large cities. Boston will be omitted this 
year unless there is a guarantee fund produced 
within a reasonable time before the booking 
begins. 


Major Barbara, the new play by George 
Bernard Shaw, is being given at the Court 
Theatre, London. The leading role is played 
by Annie Russell, and she is much praised fo 
her portrayal of the Salvation lass roie. 


William Collier came back to the Criterio 
in Augustus Thomas’s On The Quiet, to the 
great delight of a succession of large audiences 
Mr. Collier, as always, carried the whole play 


For three weeks in December, the Yorkville 
Theatre staged a series of Belasco revivals, al : 
of which have made successful New York runs 
The first to be presented was The Darling of the 
Gods, with Percy Haswell and Robert T 
Haines in the leading roles. The second reviva 
was Sweet Kitty Bellairs, with Bertha Galland 
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E. S. WILLARD 
in the star role This was followed by an all 
star cast in The Heart of Maryland. 


The Hesitating Mrs. Kingsbury is the name 
of the new play adapted from the French by 
Cosmo Gordon Lenox, and which is soon to ba 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre, London 
Mr. Lenox will be pleasantly remembered ag 
the adapter of The Marriage of Kitty and The 
Freedom of Susanne. 


Joe Weber will call the new musical farce 
by Edgar Smith and Maurice Levi, which will 
be played at his theatre on Broadway, Twid 
dle-Twaddle. The first New York perform 


ance will be given Monday, 1 January. 


The “road** speaks most enthusiastically of 
The Crossing, which Daniel Frohman an- 
nounces as the piece to follow The Toast of the 
Town at Daly’s, commencing with a matinee 
New Year’s Day. 


Lee Shubert announces that matinee 
for mances of The Babes and the Baron will be 
given every day during Christmas week at the 
Lyric Theatre. 
travaganza began Monday afternoon, 25 Dec, 


per- 


The engagement of this ex 
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FUR-LINED OVERCOATS-—-FUR WAISTCOATS— 


GLOVES AND CAPS 


Lthough there are fashions in turs as 
in other things, there is little change 
from one winter to another, and this 

for the simple reason that change is next to 
impossible. The automobile has given an 
opportunity for some novelty in the kinds of 
fur used, as well as in cuts and designs, but 
for ordinary street wear the overcoats, gloves, 
etc., of this season, are exactly the same in 
yle as they have been during the past half dozen 
years, and as they will, in all probability, re- 
main for the next half dozen years to come. 

It is natural that this should be so. The 
fur coat of good quality is an expensive gar- 
ment. It is not an article to wear for a year or 
two and then put aside, but to last many years, 
and for this reason the styles must be standard. 
be nothing short of absurd to 
most wealthy men to follow 
fads of one such fads there 
they might follow the fashions of a 
hape of neckties, or in the shades 


Indeed, it would 
expect even the 
or two seasons, if 
were, 2s 
season in the 
of gloves. 
As far as 
lined coat holds 


smartness is concerned, the fur- 


as high a position in n the cata- 


FUR LINED COAT 


For evening wear over 
no other gar- 


logue of dress as ever. 
a dress suit on cold nights, 
ment equals in point of comfort, or fashion. 
and it is correct for morning or afternoon; for 
town or country; for driving, motoring or skat- 
ing. 

There are more inexpensive coats, made of 
cheap, or imitation furs, to be had at the ready- 
made clothing establishments than there 
used to be, and this has made the fashion— 
as a broad fashion—more general, but the cost 
of good quality furs is far too great to make 
possible any danger of over-commonness, and 
eveut among the inexpensive garments there are 
many that are warm and comfortable, well- 
made, and of good style. By inexpensive, I 


mean, of course, comparatively inexpensive, 


for even the more reasonable fur-lined coats— 
excluding the cheap things no man wants— 
range in this country from $100 to $300, at 
the good ready-made clothing shops, the high 
duties on imported furs making them con- 
siderably more expensive than in Canada or 
England. The quality of the cloth used fer 
shells has, of course, something to do with the 
expense, for one must remember that even an 
unlined coat of good quality material costs at 
the good tailors anywhere from $50 to $100, 
but it is the quality of fur that counts most, 
and to this there is practically no limit. Nor 
is there any special use of considering the 
possibilities, for few men care to pay more than 
$800 or $1,000. 


THE COAT ILLUSTRATED 


in this issue—a model from one of the most 
fashionable tailors—shows handsome design 
of fine quality black cloth, with lining and 
collar of Persian lamb. It is cut double-breasted, 
full and long, reaching well below the calf of 
the legs, but otherwise has nothing but its 
general good style to distinguish it—unless, in- 
deed, it be the long, pointed roll of the collar, 
and the vertically set side pockets. The latter 
are now somewhat less common than in the 
past, but no more correct than flap pockets of 
ordinary construction, nor are the silk frogs 
especially to be preferred to round buttons. 
Fancy trimmings in the way of braid, are not 
to be recommended and, although not per- 
haps entirely out of vogue, broad cuffs of fur 
on the sleeves are comparatively rare. In other 
words the more simple the finish, the better 
the style. 

Sealskin is now little used as a lining for 
overcoats, nor does one often see light-colored 
furs, but Persian lamb, mink, sable, musk rat, 
etc., are all in fashion, and a combination of 
two of them, as for instance, a lining of mink 
and collar of Persian lamb—is quite frequent. 


FUR WAISTCOATS 


Strange as it may seem fur waistcoats have 
never become a general fashion, but are as yet 
so uncommon as to be among the few distinc- 
tive styles in men’s dress. It is doubtful if 
one could be found at the ready-made clothing 
establishments—certainly not at many of them 
—ani yet the idea is by no means a new one, 
and the garments themselves are splendidly 
adapted to all winter sports. 

It goes without saying that only certain kinds 
of comparatively short-haired furs are suitable 
for the purpose, which considerably narrows 
the choice, and among them Persian lamb and 
sealskin are especially smart-looking. A model 
made of the latter fur is shown by the accom- 
panying illustration and gives an excellent idea 
of the effect. Indeed it hardly requires des- 
cription other than to say that there is a fly 
down the left side of the front, through which 
the buttons on the other side button, so that 
when fastened the buttons are not visible—in 
short, the ordinary fly-buttoning—and that 
the back may be plain or quilted silk, satin, or 
other material, as one likes. 

When referring to fur waistcoats in past years, 
a practical suggestion for making has been 
given which may well be repeated here. It is 
simply to use an ordinary summer waistcoat 
of light-weight serge or other comparatively 
thin fabric as a foundation, sewing the fur over 
it, and adding a silk or satin back. In this 
way the good cut and fit of the garment is 
assured, while the extra thickness given by the 
cloth is not objectionable. Any furrier can do 
this quite easily and the cost is likely to be less 
than of having the entire waistcoat made new, 
but in any case, such a garment will last for 
years, so that its expense is not out of propor- 
tion to its use and serviceability. 


FUR-LINED GLOVES 


for driving, automobiling, and general street 
wear, may be had in any number of styles, and 
there are also many styles, intended especially 
for driving and motoring, with the fur on the 
outside. One of the former, with wristlet, 
and one of the latter, with long gauntlet, are 
shown by the drawings in this issue. For street 
dress the ordinary style of street glove made of 
unfinished deerskin in gray shade and lined 
with gray squirrel, is, however, somewhat the 
most fashionable, cr at any rate the most 
generally in vogue. 


A detailed description cf. the various styles 
of fur caps to be had at the shops is hardly 
necessary here. They are, of course, restricted 
to automobiling, or other sports, and to country 
Cress. How. 





FUR LINED GLOVE 
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BAD MANNERS OF NEW YORK CLUB MEN—DUTIES 


OF THE RICH 


E are settled once more in New York. 

The season has begun. Prepara- 

tions are being made for the coming 

out of Geraldine and for the entertainments 

which Constance and [I are to give this winter. 

The national festivals of Thanksgiving and 

Christmas are over. For a while the country 

had grown a bit dreary. There were dark grey 

days and flurries of snow, sleet and hail. In 

winter the flocks huddle together and people 

like animals prefer to‘herd. Hence the delights 
of the town. 

Fifth Avenue is very gay and very crowded. 
It is a slow procession of many vehicles and 
equipages. Gradually the law is to be silently 
enforced by custom more than by authority, 
and the truck and business wagon are bound 
to disappear during the hours of the fashionable 
drive. The traffic is better done and the men 
are stunning in their winter uniforms and their 


well groomed horses. From the old shopping 





FUR WAISTCOAT 


district to Central Park the jam is dreadful. 
One notices how many private residences have 
disappeared and the finishing of some mag- 
nificent buildings, now the homes of well-known 
purveyors and familiar shops. It is a great 
white New York which has taken the place of 
the gloomy brown stone and stucco respecta- 
bility of other years. It is more imposing from 
an architect’s point of view and there is more 


variety. The Italian, especially that cf the 
north of Italy, is the prevalent style for the 
larger buildings and some of them will be a joy 
forever. 

The club windows are crowded with men, 
and in regard to that New York trait I must 
say a few words. As long as club life plays an 
important role in our life we should follow 
au pied de la lettre the London rule. Our 
clubs came from that city. They originated 
there, and Pall Mall and St. James Street should 
dictate the etiquette which should prevail in 
this country. 

A London man never sits or stands in the 
window of his club. Itisnot good form. How- 
ever, sometimes such a thing may happen, and 
I suppose one gets one’s impression from the 
illustrations in Pendennis and the Newcomes. 
But the London club windows at best do not 
command the same view, that is, they do not, 
in case a man should be at them, put him in 
such a conspicuous position. The streets upon 
which the London clubs are situated are not 
places of general promenade nor rendezvous, 
so there is a difference in their favor. No Lon- 
don woman of standing knows what it is to | 
the subject of comment and have a battery of 
criticizing eyes levelled at her as she finds her- 
self obliged to walk or to shop in the neigk bor 
hood. This New York custom has changed 





FUR MOTORING GLOVE 


great deal the habits of the fair sex. They 
walk very little nowadays, and never if possible 
on Fifth Avenue except going or coming from 
church on Sundays. A few of the braver take 
early morning constitutionals. But now the 
favorite walks are Madison Avenue, around the 
reservoir in the Park or Fifth Avenue above 
Fiftv-ninth or Sixtieth Streets. London, 
Paris and New York have put the seal of 
disapproval on walking in the principal 
thoroughfares—that is, for women of- position 
and standing. A woman these days always 
goes shopping in her carriage. In the morning 
Constance has a small victoria or her brougham. 
There are two of these, one for a horse and the 
other electric. In the afternoon the landau is 
used. 

But unfortunately, New York men sometimes 
go further than mere appearing in the ch 


They order drinks and edibles and 
It 


windows. 
sit there partaking of these refreshments. 
is needless to say that this is the very acme of 
vulgarity. 

The free honest manners of the middle we:t 
and parts of the south do away with much ccn- 
ventionality on the part of women. But the 
cities are smaller, and are after all mere collec- 
tions of villages. The same conditions do not 
exist and a young girl in these places goes to t! 
play with a young man, or to a dance, or to pay 
a call. In more primitive places yet, as Con- 
stance tells me of the quaint customs of Virginia 
and Kentucky villages, the young people make 
engagements to go to church together on We:- 
nesday and Sunday evenings and on the after- 
noons of the latter day the universal custom 1s 
to take part in a buggy drive. 

To a New Yorker these things seem as odd 
and as foreign as are the ceremonials of an 
Indian tribe in the remote fastnesses of the 
Arizona desert. I have lived in Vienna, a city 
of Imperial prerogative and very aristocratic 
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and very strict. It is called the only perfect 
smaller city in the world. And so it is, but it 
has not a cosmopolitan flavor. In fact it is 
most provincial. Everyone dines at unseemly 
hours and by ten o'clock at night life seems to 
be extinct. The theatres are closed and the 
crowds depart. There are certain phases of 
such life in Boston and in Philadelphia. Even 
in London you cannot get a supper after mid- 
night and you must hurry to a restaurant of 
the very best class, when the play is over, for you 
have hardly an hour before lights out. 

One of the joys of the Englishman or indeed 
of the foreigner in New York is its marvellous 
system of restaurants. Nowhere, not even in 
Paris, have you such a locality with Delmonicos 
on one side and Sherrys on the other. The 
boasted show-places of the city by the Seine are 
often garish or dingy. They are celebrated for 
some few plats but they have not the universal 
cuisine which we have insisted New York shall 
possess. Our life properly begins at sunset and 
lasts until the dawn of day. It is reversing the 
conditions of things and it was prophesied in 
Bulwer’s Coming Race, a book which perhaps 
few people read nowadays. 

But I must put aside frivolities. I was very 
much struck with the tenor of an article written 
, short time since by Mr. William Frederic Dix, 
ntitled The Third Generation: How shall the 
grandsons of rich men care for the vast fortunes 
now being made?’” I am again at the parting 
f the ways. I have settled myself down to 
be, in a way, a man of affairs. Those who 
have vast wealth cannot afford to be men of 
leisure. Mr. Dix sums up the situation in this 
pregnant sentence: ‘‘He who inherits a small 
fortune may invest it in sound and unfluctuating 
ecurities and devote himself to travel, art, or 
iny hobby he chooses; but he who comes into 
the possession of many millions cannot evade 
he enormous task of looking-after it. He can be 
no idler, no dilettante, no dreamer of dreams, 
he must be a part of the world of affairs.” And 
the writer continues, ‘‘It is indeed fortunate 
that we have no law of primogeniture, and that 
these great fortunes will necessarily be divided, 
but some of them are so colossal that even this 
ivision will not change their vast power of 
nerease.” And again, ‘‘It is the pleasure of 
certain comic artists and joke writers to picture 
ur millionaires as effete, foppish fools, think- 
ing of nothing but clothes, cigarettes and sports, 
but they forget that we are still in the generation 
f money-makers.” Here is the thesis which 
has been the crux of my teaching for many years 
in a tabloid. 

I have tried to show that unless the utmost 
care is taken, the utmost business acumen is 
expended, these fortunes will be, as Mr. Dix 
says, veritable Frankensteins, crushing the heirs 
cf the third and fourth generation, whose 
strenzth has not grown in the struggle of acquir- 
ing it. It is very well for us to have town and 
country houses, motors and yachts, to play polo, 
indulge in all kinds of sports and spare no ex- 
pense. But the terrible duty of spending this 
money becomes a veritable nightmare. We 
can only eat so much, drink so much, enjoy so 
much. What must we do with the rest which is 
piling up all the time like a veritable Mount 
Atlas? It is most unpractical and even crim- 
inal in these days to follow literally the Biblical 
injunction of giving all our goods to the poor. 
This class would become pauperized and the 
machinery of life, which depends on constant 
action, would be clogged. There is a limit to 
the purchase of bibelots of old masters and 
the founding of museums and libraries. Some 
of these become a burden and a curse upon the 
happy recipients. Mr. Carnegie gave libraries 
and Mr. Reckefeller founds colleges and helps 
struggling churches and missionary societies of 
his own creed. To make these institutions 
purely charitable, would be to invite sloth and 
inaction. The libraries must show that they 
contribute a part to the system. 

They must be partially self-supporting. 
Magnificent buildings are erected ard there is 
an end of it. I am told that three-quarters of 

the libraries have no new books and that they 
are simply gloomy mausoleums. Even this 
winter with all the plans and schemes of my 
new life, this problem is staring me in the face. 
I am naturally of the third generation. Con- 
stance is bewildered by the task which is before 
us. We both long for moderate wealth, fer 
the time to give to those pursuits which are 
congenial to us. I can understand the glory 
of that very vulgar and overdrawn creature, 


Mrs. Radigan. Nelson Lloyd has given us a 
very clever type in his recent book, but not ex- 
tremely amusing, with details taken from the 
daily newspapers. However, women some- 
thing like this exist now at Newport and in 
town. Their children will spend a quantity of 
money and will have to be coached and licked 
into shape. Then comes the third generation. 
Mr. Rockefeller has been wise enough to foresee 
this. He educated his son with the view of 
taking charge of his vast interest. I remember 
the lad with his tutors and surrounded with 
grown people when he was very young. He 
was like a little old man of affairs, although a 
healthy normal boy. The father made the 
sacrifice and the son stands to-day quite. a con- 
trast to the young clubmen of his age and of his 
generation. It is a terrible task which con- 
fronts him and should he have a son, the bur- 
den will still be greater. But here the lesson 
has already been learned and the talents will 
not be buried or the light hid under a bushel. 
After all there is only one comfortable stage of 
existence. It is the middle path. So long as 
we are free from anxieties regarding money 
matters, and we can have our luxuries, we can 
gratify our tastes and be cramped or hampered 
by nothing, this world is almost perfection. 
But the two greatest evils is to be very poor or 
very rich. The extremes touch. I have 
reached the end of my line of suggestion. Can 
any one help me? 


VOGUE POINTS 


Ne is obliged to give a second look at 
O some of the long astrakhan or Per- 
sian coats that are met in the after- 
noon hours. The sharpest eyes may be de- 
ceived in this newest and latest manufacture of 
cloak-cloths known as Persian and Astrakhans. 
Such perfect imitations are almost incredible 
unless seen, made up after the best fur models, 
their appearance is greatly enhanced by the 
style given. 


Wrist protectors also expected to shelter the 
gloved arm from exposure to cold winds when 
walking, are fitted to the end openings of large 
pillow muffs.. They are of the same fur as 
the muff, of course. When not in use, these 
furry additions are turned inside the muff, 
thus affording an extra warm lining. A 
difficulty arises, however, in that case, if it 
becomes necessary to remove the hands, espe- 
cially if the hands grasp the purse dr card-case. 
The fur pieces interfere, so that one has to 
struggle to disentangle the hands, and if walk- 
ing to keep the muff steady at the same time. 





Ladies’ Shirts ana Waists 


TO ORDER 
EXCLUSIVELY 





SMART STYLES FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 


New Shades —- Original Designs 
Distinguished — Unusual 


$5.29 to $15.2 


Every facility to give satisfaction to distant cus- 
tomers. Personal corresponcence solicited, Sam- 
ples of silks, flannels, linens or madras sent upon 
request. 


Miss STANLEY 
68 West 38th St., N. Y. 














Mrs, E, ADAIR 


Recommended by the Medical Profession 
Patronized by Royalty 


SALONS : 


52 West 35th St., New York 
90 New Bond St., London 
5 Rue Cambon, Paris 


The New Strapping Muscle Treatment 
with the Ganesh Eastern Vil is the only 
treatment which removes lines and fills out 
hollows. SPECIAL TREATMENT for 
tired and lined eyes, makes lids white and 
firm. This oil, brought from India by Mrs. 
Adair, is the greatest muscle producer in the 


world. $5.00, $2.50, $1.00, 75c. 


Ganesh Diable Tonic removes puffiness 
under the eyes ; closes the pores ; strengthens 
the skin, makes it clean, clear and firm. 


$5.00, $2.00, 75c, 


Ganesh Eastern Cream, the greatest 
skin food in the world, feeds the tissues, 


keeps the skin soft. $5.00, $2.00, $1.00, 75c. 


Ganesh ‘ 
Forehead 
Strap cures 
deep lines 
on forehead 
and corner 
of eves. 


$4.00. 


Ganesh 
Chin Strap 
cures double 
chin; re- 
stores lost 
contours; 
removes 
lines run- 
ning from 
nose to mouth. $5.00, double strap, $6.50. 


Ganesh Beauty Sachets. To use instead 









of sozp. Also removes blackheads, $2 50. 
(Box of 20.) 
Ganesh Eye Bandelettes, Soothing 


and restful for tired eyes. Eyes made clear 
and bright. Per box (1 doz.), $2.50. 
Beware of Imitators and Imitations 
MRS. ADAIR does not held herself responsible 
for injurious imitations of her Ganesh Preparations 
and Treatments. Her preparations ARE ALL IM. 
PORTED and sold in New York at the above ad, 
dress only. No other address or agent in America, 
Write for Book. Consultation free. Tel. 2409-38th; 
English papers say . ‘‘ MRS. ADAIR'S Prepara- 
tions and Treatments are as safe as the Bank of 
England." 








Carried in a carriage, that obstruction is far 
easier to remove. 

A newly tried experiment to keep the gloved 
arm warm in the street, is to have either the 
long arms of an old pair slipped on before put- 
ting on the street gloves or to make a pair of 
arm coverings out of soft, thin chamois skin. 
Separate arm and hand kid gloves make it very 
easy to wear these double arm coverings. 
Even the silk arms of long summer gloves would 
add to the warmth of the arm very much. 


What veryhigh straight turnoverlinen collars 
are the smart wear with the rigid tailor-mades! 
They have almost a half-inch separation in 
front where one can see the inside crava. band, 
the bow which is small, having two loops only 
and no ends. It is placed on the bottom line 
of the collar. The clever way is to have a 
sham band with the bow attached to the bottom, 
and slip this under the collar. A very little 
of the chemisette shows below the bow, in the 
shallow V of neck opening, which is finished 
by a fanciful or plain turnover cloth collar. No 
linen cuffs show at the wrist. 





A new way of fitting the upper part of velvet 
skirts and accent the modish fullness that will 
produce the front wobble at the same time, is | 
to take pinch tucks that are in reality deep 
plaits, in groups across the front. The velvet 
is afterwards cut away from underneath. Hips | 
and back are glove-fitting. The effect is very 
much as if the back of the skirt had by accident | 
been turned the wrong way, but in that odd 
manner does ultra-smartness lie. There will 
be need with this skirt to practice how to walk | 
gracefully, but time will overcome any awk- 
wardness experienced at first, if you begin by 
sliding steps, instead of the customary spring | 
step. 


English 
LUNCHEON AND TEA BASKETS 


Fitted Complete for Picnics 
Travelers and Yachting 


[Ewis & QONGER. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West 41st St., New York 








PEACH BLOOM 


Antiseptic substitute for powder. 
Gives effect cf facial massage. 
Smoothes and beautifies skin. 

Guaranteed absolutely harmless. 


Price, 50 cts, and $1.00. . 
ITHACA TOILET CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The New Dress Fabric 


A fine, soft, pure worsted in black and 
nine beautiful colors for ladies’ skirts and 
suits. Of medium weight it can be worn 
at all seasons. No other material is so well 
adapted to the‘‘drapy’’effects now in style. 
sold by dealers everywhere; if yours will not supply, 
send ushis name and your own for free samples, 


Sidney Biumenthal &Co,Cor Broome & Mercer Sts, N.Y. 
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Established 1874 


Corner 44th St. and [ladison Ave. 
i NEW YORK 
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(From Our Own Correspondent) 


















































A THOROUGHGOING EMPIRE PERIOD-—FUR FAN. 
CIES~~LINGERIE EVENING HATS~—~—FILET 
LACE IN PLACE OF NAPERY SOME IM- 
PORTANT HINTS 


T is impossible to write of the frocks French 
women are wearing, without dwelling 
more and more upon Empire day gowns, 

Empire house gowns, and Empire evening 

gowns, have more or less, always been liked. 

But the mode of the Empire street gown is 

rushing ahead to its apogee at a rapid rate, 

led by the most eleganté of the best Paris world. 

The model has always touches of modernism 

in every line, though manifestly First Empire 

in suggestion and effect, and its popularity does 
not in the least debar the less radical styles from 
the fashionable wardrobes. But there is no- 
thing essentially new except in the Empire or 
Directoire direction. The latest Empire gowns 
to appear in cloth or mousseline velvet are 
plaited loosely, but in clinging lines, from the 
short belt. This is, indeed, a revolution! The 
sheathing Empire fourreau, tightly swathing 
bust and hips, but straight in cut, did with enough 
difficulty please the eye of the masculine critic, 
but this absolutely loose affair is a pill that is 
almost much for him to swallow. For- 
tunately for the fate of the Empire, the mascu- 
line voice does not count for as much in women- 
kind’s sometimes 


too 


sartorial plebiscite as is 
to carry the day. At the races, the tea-rooms, 
the theatres, one sees these loose robes, not 
commonly, but on a few of the most chic women 
present, and their numbers increases daily. 
They, are of course, worn with loose wraps, 
both long and short, the newer ones being short, 
in the form of the camisole of the First Em- 
pire, this especially nice and smart in rich furs. 

In pure wrapping 
about one in front, bordered all about with 
black bear, and having a lining of black cara- 
cule, it is adorably fetching. Another, supple 
as mousseline, is in chinchilla lined with ermine, 
the back cut into two scallops surmounted with 
a buckle, which gives the effect of coat tails 
between the shoulders. About the neck there 


white ermine, loosely 


claimed, and there are enough feminine ‘‘ayes”” 


WHITE MOUSSELINE PRINCESS GOWN-~PARIS 


reality an empiccement. Still another little 
sacque is in mink, loose, low-necked, open in 
front and with short cape-like sleeves barely 
reaching to the elbow. This has an inner vest 
in white moiré silk striped with gold braid and 





BLACK PRINCESS GOWN 


With lacings at back and under the arm—Paris 


lines of chinchilla, adjusted loosely with gold 
cords, and forming an empiecement about the 
neck and long close undersleeves. 

The furs that are being worn in spite of the 
mildness of the weather, are worth fortunes. 
At Colombin’s, any afternoon, one may see 
worn two or three fur wraps that are easily 
worth a hundred thousand francs. The Com- 


YELLOW 


CREPE 


from a yoke upon which the skins were placed 
in encircling lines. Each side of the garment 
was slashed up above the elbow, so that her arms 
appeared through the openings. She threw 
this off, revealing a plaited Empire gown of 
black velvet, having a black satin ribbon belt 
across the bust and double bretelles of black 
satin that rippled across the shoulders in nar- 
row, shaped revers, their diminishing ends 
meeting at the centre of the front and back 
under bow and buckles. The whole top of the 
gown save for this garniture was of rich yellow 
old filet lace mixed with white Irish. 

Miss Shattuck, of Boston, came in also that 
afternoon wearing a mouse-gray Directoire 
coat, all triple lapels, triple capes and triple 
pocket flaps arranged vertically on the skirt 
under the arms and towards the back. The 
steel buckle on her gray, satin stretched hat, 
its plumes flaunting backward, and her round 
bear muff were simply gigantic in size, the 
buckle as big as a dessert plate, the plume 
measuring at least a half yard, and the muff 
like an elongated drum. 

Lingerie hats for evening wear are becoming 
as beautiful as bibelots in museum cases, and 
are sometimes almost priceless. Many who 
do not feel like letting their dressmakers make 
use of old laces on their gowns, fearing the im- 
patient shears, will freely confide small pieces 
to their milliner, and the resulting hat is a jewel. 
Old pieces of filet and Venetian point are used, 
with under frills of yellow embroidered muslin or 
old Valenciennes, and there is nothing more 
graciously becoming to the face than these tex- 
tures, absolutely guiltless of harshness of tone 
or line. A sable cr ermine is draped about the 
crown sometimes, a plume, or a big bow of 
tricot edged ribbon. Baby’s bonnets are also 
being made in old lace and old embroidery, 
mellowed to a deep butter color, and tied with 
deep cream satin ribbons of an ivory tone that 
in itself suggests cedar “chests and precious 
handling. 

Filet lace is far and away the most in vogue 
at the moment for other than dress use, though 
there is much used on gowns as well, in com- 
bination with Irish or with old embroidered 
batiste. For example, on the luncheon table 
of polished mahogany or teak, old squares cf 
filet are used at each plate, the designs quaint 
with their medieval personages and animals, 
and a border of old Valenciennes about the 
edge, flatly on the sides, frilled at the corners. 
A long table centre is composed of two dozen 





AND 


BROWN VELVET~~PARIS 


squares of old filet, each absolutely different 
in design, sewn together in two rows. Some 
of the squares in order to get them to match | 


tesse Jean de Castellane came in there the other 
day, wearing one that hung in a loose circular 
to her heels. It was made of sables, fulled 


s a bulkily folded fichu in gray mousseline 
triped with bands of ermine—the fichu men- 
eur of the Revolutionary epoch—which is in 
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in size, are pieced out with bits of old batiste 
embroidery, with scraps of Venise and motifs 
in Cluny or Irish, in a veritable, but most 
precious patchwork. 

The drawings this week—are they not fetch- 
ing—the first white mousseline Princesse gown 
laid over five layers of mousseline mounted on 
a sheathing of white liberty satin, this thick, 
matte, impalpable fabric resting faultlessly on a 
figure sheathed only in white silk combinations. 
The sleeves of the gown, bretelles and draped 
train are of beautiful cherry and white brocade. 

The black princesse is also in mousseline, but 
draped and supported by a couple of smooth 
layers of white mousseline over a black taffeta 
foundation. The lacings up the back and 
under each arm of wide black velvet ribbon are 
splendidly effective, and single bands of velvet 
on tunic and hem give great elegance. 

The fulled Empire evening dress in yellow 
crépe de chine, bordered with brown velvet 
has points of brown velvet descending from the 
bolero to sli_htly outline its narrow front panel. 
Four amber buttons and revers entirely in bead 
embroidery in shades of browns and gold are 
interesting touches. 

Two or three hints to finish. Do not forget 
that the round waist line is coming in, rounder 
and shorter as it was during the Second Em- 
pire, and that the belt buckle has mounted the 
front by several inches; that the tiny, tiny hats 
still in style are only possible with Second Em- 
pire effects, the Directoire and Empire sugges- 
tions call for big hats with either Incroyable or 
mushroom brims; that white gloves are going- 
going—gone! tans and beiges, and gray glacé 
being the smartest, and you should wear them 
a meter long! That the automobile hood for 
winter is a quaint Breton bonnet affair with a 
crown of kid or velvet embroidered in fine beads, 
like an old-fashioned recticule, its revers about 
the face being of fur, with long fur cravat ends 
that twine about the throat. And that for the 
theatre head dress nothing is more fetching than 
a tiny pouff of gold or silver gauze poised saucily 
on the left side of the head, the other side being 
balanced by the coiffure, above which flaunts 
a long gold Mephisto quill, a pair of black mer- 
cury wings, or two curling white peacock 
feathers. 

Aube de Siécle. 

Paris, December, 1905. 








/'FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher Vogue 


11 East 24th Street, New York 





| Sir: Enclosed please find Four Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


| Name____ cee 
! 


Address _ 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 
It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 


for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies for eight months. It costs only 
$4.00 to subscribe a whole year, but $5.80 to buy 
all the copies at ten cents each and the four 
special numbers at twenty-five cents each, a 
total of 52 weeks. The mail address can be 


changed as often as desired. 
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rence. Handsome coat in grey Caracul. Directoire shape, with grey cloth trimmed with stitching. Velvet buttons. 


— Bolero in white Breitschwantz, trimmed with braid pattes. Black velvet dress ornamented with white stitchings. 
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SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR 
HOME NURSING 
PAPER XI 
D. Mitcuett, ConvALESCENT 
NURSE 


ACCIDENTS 


S a usual thing, considerable and valu- 
A able time is lost when accidents occur 
through ignorance as to the proper 
treatment of the victim during the first stages of 
their occurrence. Of course, a physician is 
usually the first thought of those witnessing the 
accident, but pending the time of his arrival 


By Louise 


much comfort could be given the patient and 
perhaps the danger of his condition be averted 
if some one could render prompt and intelligent 
aid to him immediately following the accident 
itself. 

In accidental burning, in a compound frac- 
ture, in a gash cutting deep into the flesh, in a 
hemorrhage of any kind, prompt aid is often the 
only aid that can be of use to the patient. In 
such cases as these, it is the use of things at 
hand that shows an intelligent mind, not the 
helpless and fatal waiting for the instruments 
or methods which the surgeon will be expected 
to use when he arrives. In view, therefore, of 
the necessity for these simple and prompt aids 
to the injured, the following directions are given. 

In cases of burns, the first thing to be done 
after the flames are extinguished, is to exclude 
all air from the patient; that is, that none 
blows upon his wounds from any source. Next 
in making prompt use of the things at hand, use 
e wounds, and the one 


see 


an oil to pour upon th 
usually most quickly available is olive-oil in use 
upen our dining-tables, or use bicarbonate of 
soda slightly Never, under any 
circumstance, tear away the clothing adhering 


moistened. 


to a wound, for this not only increases the agony 
of the sufferer, but pulls away the flesh as well. 
All clothing should be most carefully and gently 
away from the burned parts and pieces of 
gauze, lint, or clean, soft muslin 
saturated with oil, applied; absorbent cotton 
should not be used, if possible to avoid doing 
so, because the cotton adheres too firmly to the 
Carron-oil is in common usage in the 
but this has two drawbacks 


curt 


ase ptic or 


wounds. 
treatment of burns, 

e fact that it has 
everything that it touches 


a disagreeable odor and 
that it stain It is 
composed of equal parts « f linseed-oil and lime 
water. 

Bicarbonate of soda, white 
parts of bicarbonate of soda and vaseline, 
boracic-acid ointment, and even unsalted butter 
case of burns. 


equal 
lard, 


vaseline, 


are all good lotions to use in the 
Carbolated oil relieves the pain more quickly 
than the others, cannot be used near 
the eves nor over a very large surface. If any 
pieces of foreign matter adhere to the wounds, 
this should be attended to at once by the phy- 
sician, but lacerated wounds 
foreign matter by 
water that has 
they should be covered with 
When the blister forms, it can be drained by in- 
serting a sterilized needle to the 
healthy skin at the side of the burn, but great 
hould be taken to avoid letting the water 
from the blister touch any other part of the skin, 
for it scalds the part it touches. After inserting 
the needle, the water therefrom should be caught 


but this 


can be cleansed of 
means of a stream of luke- 
warm been boiled, after wlich 
dressing. 


an oil 


into it close 


care s 


_ a piece of absorbent cotton and burned. 
are also should be taken to avoid removing the 
skin that forms the blister. This skin is the 


beginning of the healing process and after the 
water in the blister has been withdrawn it serves 
wound from the air. 

accident the victim will suffer 
shock consequent upon it, and 
treated at the first available 
anything more is attended 


to protect the raw 

In all cases of 
greatly from the 
this should be 
moment and before 
to. Inthe case of a burn the pain is of such an 
nature that the 
almost indescribable, especially 
extended to the injury of the 
a surgeon only 


exquisite uffering endured by 
the 

if bee accident ha 
1ole body, but in 
should treat the st 
light burn, one ounce of hot water 
ounce of whiskey mixed, should be 
administered. ‘In event of any of the burned 
clothing adhering to the wound any difficulty 
jin removing it,it can be wet with 


is experienced 
water or oil, but preferably oil, and then 


patient 1s 


suc h a case 


rock; in the case of a com- 


paratively 


and one 


gently removed. 
Fractures are divided into the two classes of 
the simple fracture and the compound fracture. 


ing the patient are urged to cover the 


The former is so called when the bone only is 
broken and the latter when the bone is not only 
broken but penetrates the flesh and makes a 
wound. The indications cf a fracture are loss 
cf power in the affected member, distortion of 
it, deformity and crepitus. Crepitus means a 
snapping or crackling sound, a sort of grating 
sound as it were. If there is, for instance, a 
simple fracture of the leg, the treatment would 
be the following: lay the patient down flat on 
his back and draw limb in as natural a position 
as possible. The clothing around fractured 
part should be removed, anc if the patient is a 
man, the trousers should be ripped up the seam 
or cut close to. it so as not to destroy them be- 
yond subsequent repair. Place injured limb 
upon splints that are well cushioned. It will 
not be possible for the amateur to set the broken 
bone beyond trying to place it, as above sug- 
gested, in as natural a position as his under- 
standing of anatomy will permit, he must then 
proceed to put the splints on and bandage it. 
It is not always possible nor handy to find the 
regular wood for splints, for the accident may 
have taken place miles from any such thing, 
and it may be necessary to improvise the re- 
quired articles upon the spot. To do this, any 
of the following suggestions would prove suc- 
cessful: two umbrellas, canes, tool-handles, 
ram-rods, rifles, barrel-staves, broom-handles, 
etc. In fact, any long, stiff, straight article 
would do, and if other padding for these splints 
is not available, grass, straw, soft cloth and soft 
garments could be used. Improvised bandages 
could be handkerchiefs, towels, garters, cords, 
suspenders and straps. 

Supposing that two umbrellas only 
available for splints, then place one on either 
side of the broken leg, the handle of one up on 
one side and the handle of the second down on 
the other side and see that the ends extend 
about two or three inches beyond the feet. Tie 
first bandage just below the knee, the second 
half way down, and the third just above the 
ankle They should be bound very 
tightly around the leg and the splints, for they 
are expected to hold the fractured parts firmly 
together that they may eventually heal by knit- 
ing, and if they are disturbed, the process of 
healing must all be begun over again. Never 
carry a patient with a fracture in the arms. 
He should be placed flat upon his back on a 
board, or shutter, or a door, and conveyed to 
the nearest doctor thus. It takes from six to 
eight weeks for a fractured leg to be available 
for use again. It should be noted that there is 
danger of making a compound fracture out of 
a simple fracture if the broken limb is care- 
lessly handled, so that in touching the parts, the 
greatest care should be observed that the ends 
of broken bone do not penetrate the 
skin. 

The compound fracture should be treated 
similarly save that the wound is the first thing to 
be attended to. This should be carefully 
cleansed and a piece of gauze placed next to the 
wound—preferably iodoform medicated gauze 

upon this a pad of absorbent cotton then 
bandages of clean linen, and the limb then 
placed in splints as in simple fracture. The 
greatest danger in a compound fracture is that 
an artery may have been severed, but this is 
rare; then, too, a danger lies in the possibility 
that the wound may not have been cleansed 
properly and that blood-poisoning may ensue, 
or that even after having been cleansed some 
dirt from clothing or atmosphere may get into 
it. It is for this latter danger that those treat- 
wound 


were 


bone. 


the 


immediately with some clean article such as 
gauze or linen. 

Fracture of the thigh. This is an accident 
that the amateur should not attempt to handle. 
All that he can do is to follow an instinct that 
will induce him to make the patient as com- 
fortable as possible until the arrival of the sur- 
geon. This he can do by placing the patient 
flat upon his back with his head and shoulders 
slightly If any knowledge of sur- 
gery exists, and a physician is not avail- 
able, a splint long enough to reach from the 
waist to the ankle, and well-padded, should be 
prepared. To this the fractured limb should 
be bandaged and break, 
around the knee, the ankle, and around the 
waist. If it is necessary to move the patient 
from the place of the accident, the sound leg 
and the injured should be bound together, he 
should then be lifted upon a door or shutter, and 


carried where ever necessary. 
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[CEYLON “* INDIA TEA} 





For Quality and Flavor 
it has no equal. 


Trial Packet 10 cents. e 
HIGHEST AWARD ST. LOUIS 1904 


The Standard 
Cologne 


of America 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.’S 


Coilet 
No. 6 Cologne 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Caswell, Massey & Co, Established 1786 
NEW YORK and NEW PORT, R. I. 








Mme, Aphe. Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 

REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING. 
54 West 21st Street, 
New York. 

Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families. And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


All hair on face 
permanently te- 
moved; no elec- 
tricity, poison or 
pain ; cure posi- 
tively guaran- 
teed; entered ac- 
cording to Act of Congress, Julie Julian, office 
Librarian of Congress, Washington; 3° years’ 
experience. No agents. Beware of imitations. 
Mme. JULIAN, 123 Fifth Avenue, near 20th 
Street, N. Y . 




















SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, 
creamy lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and 
anoint freely with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
skin cure, and purest and sweetest of emollients, 
Wear old gloves or bandage lightly in old, soft 
cotton or linen. For preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the hands, for removing rec dness, 
roughness and irritations, for rashes and ecze mas, 
with shapeless nails, this treatment works won- 
ders in a single night.—Advt. 








BLESSING 
HAT FASTENER 


It is the latest novelty out {for holding ‘the hat firm 
ly on the head. Its hold is so firm that it with- 
stands any gust of wind, Try it for automo- 
biling and see for yourself. You sew the fas- 
tener in, so it’s always there when you want 
it. The hat, when using the fastener, is 
never disfigured with holes, and it can be 
put on too, without the aid of a mirror, 











How to apply the Blessing 






Hat Fastener. 









Sew the fasteners in the hat as shown 
the above illustration. Sew secure 
ly, and use strong thread. The, 
are arranged inside the crown or band, 
and may be placed in whatever posi- 
tion is best adapted to the style of 
the hat. The curled springs which 
hold the pins admit of their being 
moved into the hair in any direc- 
tion, ; 














Price fora complete fastener con- 

sisting of four pins, 25 cents. Ask 

your dealer for The Blessing Hat 

Fastener, or write direct to The 

Blessing Fastener Company, 3 

West 20th Street, New 
York City. 
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NOT GREASY OR STICKY—EXQUISITE PERFUME. 

For more than twenty years FROSTILLA has 
been constantly gaining in favor. To-day it leads 
the world as the only article which will keep the 
face and hands soft as velvet. 

Perfectly harmiess to most delicate skin. 

Try itand you willnever be without it. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, send 25 cents for a bottle 
postpaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, Eumira, N.Y. 


Y SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
FOR BAGS Ano O CHAINS, Canvases, 
Materials, 


fepesury Bi Bill +. and Wools I Lace Braids. 


THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
for mail list. Est. 1860. 
Ry 111 B. 9th 8T., N.Y. 
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The White and Southern 
Fashions Number of 
VOGUE 
will be published 18 Jan., 1906 


Price 10 Cents 
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H H § Treatment 
Swedish Gymnasium } ff Stesity 
which within short time will improve the genera ealth 
and figure. Face, Neck, etc. permanently benefice’ by 
Massage and Electricity. 

MISS S. BERGMAN, 9 East 59th Street 


COLOR RESTORED 


MARCEL WAVING 
RARE SHADES MATCHED 
LATEST SHELL G00DS 
IF IT FALLS OUT OR 
TO REMOVE DAND®UFF 
USE MACARTA 


N. McCARTHY, 312 Wabash Ave 
(Auditorium) Chicago 











Hair Dressing il < 
Marcel Waving + ete 
Suerte J, ANDRE 120-5 
—— west 20TH _ > aa 
Scalp Treatment 13 jeurs- 
Facial Massage NEW YORK Parures 





The subscription price of Vogue is $4.0 


year. For sale at all new wodsalers. 
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SPECIAL 
FIFTY-CENT 
PATTERNS 


Patterns of these waists 
are made in three sizes: 





36, 38 and 4o 


bust measure. 








; Order by number. 
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ay WHAT THEY READ ic 


[Nore.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chleay with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention.] 


THE WHEAT PRINCESS. By Jean Wes- 
ster. THe Century Company. 


He author of that vivacious and pop- 

! ular story When Patty Went to Col- 

lege, has been filled with a laudable 
ambition to try her hand at sterner stuff, and 
in the present instance she has won, at least, a 
fair measure of success. The Wheat Princess 
is an interesting and unique variation on the 
much-tried theme of industrial development. 
Marcia Copley, a rich young American, chap- 
eroned by her uncle and aunt, has taken the 
Villa Vivalanti in the Sabine Hills near Rome. 

Meanwhile the harvest in Italy, as well as in 
some other countries, having failed the previous 
year, Copley, Sr., the Wheat King, at home, 
has actually taken steps to corner the world’s 
market, and the result is that the Italian peasants 
are on the verge of open revolt, owing to the 
scarcity of bread. Uncle Howard Copley is 
also a man of wealth who makes an honest 
effort to enact the role of philanthropist abroad, 
but, as the worthy man bitterly observed: ““We 
can give one day, and it’s eaten up before night. 
And we can keep on giving, but what does it 
The whole thing is rotten from 
the bottom.” To make matters worse, the 
starving masses begin to realize that a wicked 
American, one Signor Copli, is the main cause 
of all their misery, and consequently any bearer 
of that name becomes the object of their hatred. 
It was a curious coincidence, that two centuries 
back an ancestral occupant of the Villa Viva- 
lanti had been murdered by his tenants for 
withholding from them the grain with which his 
granaries were bursting. 

It is safe to state that there is scarcely a dull 
page in The Wheat Princess. In fact there is 
more than once a suggestion of lurid melo- 
drama which could have been spared. Miss 
Webster, however, writes with an unusually 
clear understanding of the Italian, as well as of 
the American temperament, and the subsidiary 
love story is developed with great charm and 
naturalness. 


amount to? 


KIPPS, THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 
By H. G. Wetts. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
Sons. 


Mr. Wells, who is still a young man, has long 
been regarded as one of the most clever and 
versatile of modern English writers. His weird 
excursions into the realm of scientific romance, 
like The Food of the Gods and The War of the 
Worlds, were immensely diverting and fairly 
plausible. More recently he has excited con- 
siderable discussion by the series of sociological 
essays beginning with Anticipations and ending 
(we hope) with A Modern Utopia. In the 
midst of these more pretentious labors, too, 
our fecund author has found time to reel off 
a large number of short stories and several 
good novels. Mr. Wells is always interesting 
and a bit unusual in whatever he writes, but, 
in the present deliciously ironic and humorous, 
yet sympathetic study of a simple soul he has 
not only surpassed himself, but has produced 
as well a veritable masterpiece of creative fiction. 
Artie Kipps’ early training was due to an uncle 
**many-chinned and careless about his buttons,” 
and to an aunt “rather worried-looking and 
prone to a certain obliquity of cap.” At the 
proper age he was sent to a shabby-genteel 
school at Histings, and afterwards served seven 
years as a draper’s apprentice at Folkestone. 
One fine day this commonplace, dull-witted 
youth woke up to find himself heir to an income of 
$6,000 a year. Kipps was soon led to contract a 
matrimonial engagement with Helen Walsing- 
ham, a complex young woman, who had been 
his teacher at wood-carving. “I don’t know 
things,” he woefully confessed to his fiancée. 
“You'll ‘ave to ‘elp me a lot.” Kipps enlisted 
the friendly services of a Pecksniffan youth 
named Coote, as chaperon, and bravely prepared 
to storm the citadels of social convention. In 
due course he attended afternoon teas, ana- 
gram parties and dirn-rs, and suffered bitter 
“Dinners were beastly difficult, but not 
True, indeed! The 


pain. 
so bad as Anagrams. 


” 


account of Kipps* stay at a pretentious London 
hotel is an exquisite commingling of irony and 
pathos. 

Somehow the reader feels the acutest sym- 
pathy for this poor lad in his grotesque, futile 
efforts to conform to the petty iron-bound con- 
ventions of middle-class gentility. We rejoice 
at Kipps’s unconventional marriage later. How- 
ever, Kipps still had yearnings towards a higher 
life after he had found a congenial mate, and 
the outlook continued as unpromising as before, 
until, fortunately, by a fortuitous stroke of 
fate he is made contented. 

Mr. Wells has treated his prosaic subject con- 
sistently from beginningtoend. Each common- 
place character is unerringly drawn with an in- 
finite number of minute details that remind one 
of Balzac. Only a novelist of the first rank 
could write successfully of two simple souls 
such as the Kippses, “‘little pink strips of living 
stuff, like the bodies of ill-nourished, ailing 
children, children who feel pain, and who are 
naughty and muddled and suffer, and do not 
understand why.” 


THE MOUNTAIN OF FEARS. By Henry 
C. Rowtanp. Wirth Frontispiece. A. S. 
Barnes & Company. 

The decidedly creepy tales comprised in this 
collection are supposed to be narrated to the 
author by one Dr. Leyden, botanical collector, 
scientist and traveler, with a hobby for studying 
deranged nerve centres in the genus homo. 
Nearly every story is based upon moral fear, 
and the strange results of its insidious develop- 
ment, through the imagination, in the mind of 
a normal individual. The initial tale, which 
gives the general title, gruesomely describes how 
three sturdy educated men journeying through 
the wilds of Africa, were reduced to primordial 
conditions by the inexplicable terror of a single 
night in a pestilential jungle. The Two Savages 
is a clever psychological study of a quite element- 
al love passage between two civilized beings, 
and its curious effect upon the woman’s elderly 
and singularly disinterested husband. 

Best of all, perhaps, because of its absolute 
novelty within the range of probability, is the 
tale entitled Two Gentlemen, in which the 
twin heroes are a delicate youth and his thor- 
oughbred bloodhound. The eight stories in 
thts book are all fairly good of their kind, 
although it may be true that a little of this kind 
will go a great way with most of us. We trust 
that Dr. Rowland has not yet forgotten the 
style of his previous novel, To WindwardJwhich, 
while less clever, was certainly more wholesome 
and readable, than these hair-raising yarns. 


HEART’S DESIRE. Tue Srory or a Con- 


TENTED Town. Certain Pecuuiar Citi- 


ZENS AND Two Fortunate Lovers. A 


Nove. sy Emerson Houcu. I ttustrarep. 


Tue MaAcmMILLAN ComPANY. 


Heart’s Desire was the charming popular 
name given to a rermote frontier Arcadia, situated 
in a valley some 200 miles from Las Vegas, the 
nearest town, and surrounded by towering peaks. 
The community numbered less than twoscore 
men, and had only about $300 as a circulating 
medium. Woman's too often distracting in- 
fluence, as well as the mixed blessings of eastern 
civilization, were unknown for a long time. 
Encumbrances like courts, municipal govern- 
ment, title deeds, etc., were deemed superfluous, 
but every man had a gun. Of course, such 
ideal conditions were too good to last, and the 


’ subsequent advent of womankind, railway pro- 


motors and lawyers threatened to seriously dis- 
turb the cherished peace and well-being of 
Heart’s Desire. Mr. Hough is at his best in 
depicting such old frontier types as Tom Osby, 
the stage driver, who had survived four wives, 
Jim Brothers, the kindly disposed boniface; 
Curly, the cowboy, and Whiteman, the Hebrew 
storekeeper who merited his name. The hero, 
Dan Anderson, from Princeton, is merely con- 
ventional, and so is the episode of his romance 
with a girl whom he knew almost to his un- 
doing, long ago in the east. The plot is crudely 
constructed, and the tale proper is burdened 
with much irrelevant matter. Nevertheless a 
fund of refreshing humor and naiveté in nearly 
every chapter suffices to hold the reader’s 
interest. Especially entertaining are the des- 
criptions of Tom Osby’s truly remarkable ex- 
perience with a gramophone and a prima donna, 
both of which sang Annie Laurie. The book 


contains eight illustrations, and is embellished 
with a cover design. 


LITERARY CHAT 


Ir Thomas Browne was born in 1605, and 
a brief biography of this rare character 
is now appropriately included in the 
Macmillan Company's English Men of Letters 
Series. Edmund Gosse is the author of 
the volume. Mr. Gosse naturally makes 
most of Dr. Browne’s literary life, al- 
though the wise doctor was for many 
of his seventy-seven years occupied mainly 
in the practice of medicine and surgery. The 
place of this Norwich doctor in literature is 
unique. His books, which could never by any 
possibility have been popular, had nevertheless 
a wide currency among educated men during his 
lifetime, and now that he has been dead nearly 
two centuries and a quarter, they are recognized 
classics, and the best of them are more widely 
read than ever. Mr. Gosse regards the Religio 
Medici as having been written by Browne 
merely to please himself. The Vulgar Errors 
he holds as a serious attempt to further the 
cause of truth. Those who have had the good 
fortune to meet it in an ancient folio can never 
feel toward this work quite as they feel toward 
any other piece of English literature. In Urn 
Burial Mr. Gosse sees a nobly eloquent and 
poetic piece of prose probably inspired by the 
opal which Browne believe he had found in an 
old burial urn. It is too much to expect, per- 
haps, that even the occasion of Browne’s three 
hundredth anniversary can procure him many 
readers outside the relatively small class of 
those who love to taste the style ofall masters, 
but it is a pity that so many should miss the 
delicious charm of much that the Religio Medici 
contains, that so few should glow in the splen- 
dors of the Urn Burial, and thrill beneath the 
solemn music of its magnificent sentences. 
Perhaps, readers of Mr. Gosse’s excellent little 
biography may be moved to go directly to the 
works of Browne himself. If so, they are sure 
of a rich reward. 


Helen Leah Reed, author of The Brenda 
Books, and some other volumes beloved of 
girls, issues through Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, Amy in Acadia, a story for girls. 
Miss Reed has much skill in a difficult style of 
book—that specially addressed to girls from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. In this story 
her young readers are taken to Nova Scotia, 
where they see Grand Pré, the land of Evange- 
line, and have adventures appropriate to the 
region. The dialogue in the opening pages of 
the story is a trifle stiff, but it limbers up as the 
tale goes on. There is a good deal of history 
in the little story, and some agreeable bits of 
description. The story, however, is told in 
the main by means of dialogue. Katharine 
Pyle’s illustrations are much above the average 
of the pictures in recent books for young folks. 
She has given the effect of the northern sunshine 
finely in the illustration opposite page 120. 


It is a very pretty little girl that looks out 
from the frontispiece of Frances and The 
Irrepressibles at Buena Vista Farm (The Saal- 
field Publishing Company), a big book for 
children, by Frances Trego Montgomery. 
“Frances”’ is the owner of this pretty face, and 
there are other attractive young people pic- 
tured in various parts of the book. Besides these 
portrait photographs there are many pictures of 
scenes at the farm, some of them very pleasing. 
In fact, one seldom sees this method of illus- 
tration from photographs direct from nature 
more successfully done. The letterpress is the 
simple story of young people’s doings in the 
country, told without pretence and with much 
freshness of touch. It is a very American sort 
of book. 


Julia de Wolf Addison adds another volume 
to L. C. Page & Company’s hand-books of the 
Art Galleries of Europe. The new book called 
The Art of the National Gallery, and is a critical 
survey of paintings and schools of painting in 
the great British collection. A folded sheet in 
the front of the book gives a clear and useful 
plan of the gallery, and there follow, scattered 
through the volume many full-page illustrations. 
It can not be said that these illustrations are 
pleasing in quality, but they will serve the prac- 
tical end of enabling a visitor to the gallery 
with this book in hand to identify quickly some 
of the most notable pictures discussed by the 
author. The National Gallery by reason of 
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the many schools it represents, and its excellent 
system of arrangement presents special advan. 
tages for the study of painting, and this 
full volume ought to be a valuable adjunct to 
the amateur walker of the gallery. The price 
of the book in cloth is $2 net, in three-quarter 
morocco, $4 net. 


Messrs. McClure, Phillins & Company issue 
for this New Year the second edition of Told 
by Uncle Remus, New Stories of the Old 
Plantation, by Joel Chandler Harris. This 
set of the Uncle Remus stories has had no such 
popularity as attended, and still attends, 
Nights with Uncle Remus, but there is much 
of the flavor of the original volume in this 
book, and the sight of dear Brer Rabbit on 
the cover will stir the heart of many who know 
and love that hero. Mr. Frost’s pictures are 
as heartsome as ever, but it cannot be pretended 
that those of his fellow illustrators are worthy 
to be placed beside his. Mr. Harris has at- 
tempted a good deal more of human character 
sketching in this volume than in others of his 
animal story books, and the popularity of his 
work has suffered somewhat in consequence. 
It must be remembered, however, in judging 
these stories that most of us compare them with 
the earlier tales by the same hand. These 
stories are world-famous, as they deserve to be, 
they are, indeed, one of the richest boons that 
the last century gave to childhood. Perhaps 
if the later stories could be judged strictly on 
their merits they would enjoy a far wider popu- 
larity than they have yet attained. They ought, 
indeed, to be welcome to many thousands of 
nurseries. 


Mrs. Anna Benneson McMahan, who edited 
the books entitled Florence in the Poetry of 
the Brownings, has done a like service. by 
Shelley. The new book, published by A. C. 
McClurg & Company, of Chicago, is entitled 
With Shelley in Italy. It is concerned with 
that marvelously productive period of Shelley's 
short life from 1818 to 1822, when he was 
under the inspiration of Italian skies and seas. 
Nearly the whole of the book is made up of 
the letters and extracts from the poems of 
Shelley. In the case of several considerable 
poems nothing is omitted, and in several others 
the essentials are given entire. Book-making 
of the kind under consideration cannot as a 
rule be heartily commended, but anything that 
will bring the best of Shelley home to readers 
who are unacquainted with him cannot be con- 
demned. It is worth much to make acquaint- 
ance with such a poem as Julian and Maddalo. 
Here then is a considerable portion of Shelley's 
most mature poetry presented along with pic- 
tures that illustrate much of the scenery that 
in a measure inspired the verse. The best 
of the pictures are satisfactory photo-engray- 
ings, some of them showing more or less un- 
familiar scenes, others only such as are known 
to all who have the slightest pictorial acquaint- 
ance with Italy. Fortunate is the reader who 
has yet the experience of coming for the first 
time under the potent spell of Shelley’s magic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Oak-Tree Fairy Book. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. With eleven full-page plates 
and seventy-five smaller illustrations from pic- 
tures by Willard Bonte. Pp. xvi-365; crown 
8vo; decorated cloth. $1.75. 

Men of Old Greece. By Jennie Hall, Author 
of Four Old Greeks, Viking Tales, With Twelve 
full-page plates and forty-three illustrations in 
the text. Pp. 263; cloth; 12mo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Wild Wheat, A Dorset Romance. By M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Pp. viti-291; 
cloth; 12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Captain All. By W. W. Jacobs. With 
decorations and ten full-page illustrations by 
Will Owen. Pp. 269; cloth; 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Strange Story of the Quillmore’s. By 
A. L. Chatterton. Pp. xii-272; cloth; 12mo. 
New York: Stitt Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Burma, Painted and Described. By BR. 
Talbot Kelly, R.B.A., F.R.G.S., Commander 
of the Medjedeh. Pp. xvi-a6t; cloth; 8vo. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

Historic Styles in Furniture. By Virginia 
Robie. Pp. 196; boards; square 8vo. Herbert 
B. Stone. The House Beautiful, Chicago. 
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PRAY’S 


UNEQUALED 


TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Established 1868 


Rosaline. The 
marvelous natural healthy 
coloring it imparts to the 
cheeks and lips has made 
it wonderfully popular with 
fashionable women. The 
closest scrutiny fails to de- 
tect it, nor can it be dis- 
placed by perspiration or 
bathing ; of the highest value as a beautifier and 
purifier of the skin, A 26¢. trial box will con- 
vince you 

Diamond Nail Enamel. The per- 
fection of all nail polishes, not only giving a bril- 
liant polish to the nails, but a lasting one and 
fragrantly perfumed. 25c. and soc, a box. 





Cream Van Ola. The enemy of an 
impure skin or bad complexion, purifies it and 
acts as a food, making the skin clear and healthy; 
does not produce a downy growth. Boxes, 
25c and §50c. ‘ 

There are cheap imitations of the above prep- 
arations on the market. Be sure the name Dr. 
J. PARKER PRAY is on evety article. 

Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City 


Sole Manufacturers and Pioprietors 





BY EXPRESS PREPAID 60 CENTS 


Portraiture & Dress 


In a blue paper cover —twelve 
reproductions of famous portraits 
printed as a Supplement to Vogue 
and now reprinted in toned inks. 

Each picture is on a separate 
sheet of highly finished paper. 


The examples are of 


Faivre Gainsborough Reynolds 
Holbein Nattier Moreelse 
Botticelli Bellini Veronese 
Rubens Titian Holbein 


These portraits by famous 


masters are of special interest 
as studies of costume. 

Twelve such beautiful prints 
never have been sold at so low a 
price. Sent to any address in the 
United States by express, prepaid, 


on receipt of 60 cents, by 


VOGUE 
11-13-15 E. 24th St. 
NEW YORK 


One feels instinctively that 


MAGDA TOILET CREAM 


was made to please a pretty, capricious 
woman — it leaves in the mind an im- 
pression of daintiness and elegance, 
sweet with the delicious purity of the 
morning. 


In pots at a half-dollar. Tubes at a 
quarter. Pound cans at 75 cents. 
At the busy shops everywhere. 





C. J. COUNTIE & CO.,, 
Toilet Specialists 


BOSTON MONTREAL 


FRANKFORT 


LONDON 
JOHANNESBURG 


SYDNEY 


Tubes mailed postpaid from our Boston office on receipt of price. 
Write for booklet. 


Parfumerie Rhea 


MAISON PHILLIPE, PARIS 


CREME RHEA after a trial of 20 years 


has won the favor of all 
duly attentive to the Hygiene of the Skin. It 
owes its popularity to a manufacture based upon 
the true principles of Antiseptic Hygiene. It 
is completely homogeneous, free from oil and 
fatty substances, and absolutely harmless, as it 
contains neither acids, mineral or corrosive in- 
gredients. It whitens the skin, imparts to it a 
delicious perfume, and preserves to the com- 
plexion, through the satinlike smoothness and 
suppleness which it produces, an incomparable 
freshness, and, by preventing the formation of 
wrinkles, prolongs indefinitely the youthfulness 
of the countenance. 

The action of Créme Rhéa is marvellous in 

all affections of the epidermis. Chapping, cold 
sores, cracking, inflammation, redness, rashes 
and irritation are soothed and dissipated by its 
application. 
POUDRE RHEA is prepared on thesame 
principles as Créme 
Rhéa. Its tonic and softening qualities, its fine- 
ness and delicate perfume, its perfect adhesive- 
ness and the absence of every injurious substance 
recommend it in preference to any other. After 
the application of Créme Rhéa it forms a bene- 
ficial complement. 


SAVON RHEA 


—_____________ tion of substances void 
of acids, offers with Créme Rhéa an infallible 
preservative against all dermal affections to which 
fine and delicate skins are so susceptible. its 
unctuous paste, quiet and refined perfume im- 
part to the skin delicacy and sweetness. 


PERFUME RHEA There will be found 


in the Perfume 
Rhea the agreeable scent to which Créme Rhéa 
owes a part of the marvellous success obtained 
among the highest society. 
Sold by 
B. Altman & Co. R. H. Macy 
Stern Bros. 
And all leading dealers in Perfumery 








composed of a combina- 











MME. DES ROCHERS’ 
Moth and Freckle Paste 


Quickly Removes All Facial Blemishes 


Harmless as water, but a powerful skin 
renovator, producing a clear, healthy, velvet- 
like skin. Recommended by dermatologists 
and leading skin authorities. Used by thou- 
sands of women who are noted for their beau- 





tiful complexion. 


PRICE $1.00 PER BOX. 
For sale by druggists and sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Hair Dressing (Marcel Wave), Massage, Manicuring 
Booklet, ‘‘ Beauty is Power ’’ free on request 


MME. DES ROCHERS 
37-41 Temple Place Boston, [lass. 


VOGUE BINDING CASES 


Holding three months 




















65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to anv address 
in the United States on receipt of 


price. Green cloth, stamped in gold. 





11 EAST 24TH STREET 





BY EXPRESS PREPAID 60 CENTS 





VOGUE, 


NEW YORK 
895 





POSSESS THE NEWEST AND BEST 
IDEAS IN CORSET FASHIONS COM- 
BINED WITH THE MAXIMUM OF 
COMFORT AND ARE ABSOLUTELY 
HYGIENIC. THEY ARE ENDORSED 
IN THE HIGHEST TERMS BY PHY- 
SICIANS AND DRESSMAKERS EV- 
ERYWHERE. MME. GARDNER’S 
REPUTATION OF MANY YEARS AS 
A MAKER OF THE FINEST CUSTOM 
CORSETS AND AN EXPERT IN THE 
ART OF INDIVIDUAL DESIGN IS A 
GUARANTEE OF SUPERLATIVE ExX- 


CELLENCE. 
MME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
50 WEST Z2ist ST., NEW YORK 


( Telephone 1778 Gramercy) 





Shirt waists in hand-embroidered Linens and Batiste 
in exclusive designs, Send stamp for catalogue, 
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A Fair Skin! 


“You can never know 
until you have tried 
Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream—the real 
pleasure and comfort 
that comes with using 
a= 


WILL YOU 


Will you let me send you free ( 
a sample bottle of 


HINDS’ 


Honey and Almond 


CREAM 


for your face, hands— 
shin and complexion ? 























I want you to have this free sample bottle—because I want you to know the real merits of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 
—the soft, cool, soothing, cleansing and beautifying effect that comes to the skin with its use 





Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is unlike every other prep- 
aration for the skin and complexion. 

Its difference and superiority lie in—its absolute purity and clean- 
liness—its soothing and antiseptic properties—its entire freedom 
from all greasy, oily, starchy and mucilaginous substances that 
injure your complexion by clogging the pores and heating the skin. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is not an artificial beautifier— 
it is a pure, sweet /iquid cream that cleanses the pores—soothes and 





cools the skin—beautifies your complexion—leaves it soft, smooth, 
pure in its natural, healthy condition. ; 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will not injure the most deli- 
cate complexion—it relieves all rough and disagreeable conditions of 
the skin— promotes healthy circulation—removing from the pores 
all obstructions—in this natural way it renews and preserves that 


freshness and a t080 of the complexion which so materially add 


to the charm of beauty. 





hn neeeenem 





The elimination of all grease and oil permits your using Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream when wearing a dress of 
the most delicate fabric, without the least danger of spotting it ; or, you may use it on your hands just before 
wearing the daintiest kid gloves. It removes that glossy, shiny appearance from your face and hands 


For 50c. you can purchase a bottle of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 
from almost any druggist or dealer in toilet goods 


.___If your dealer does not carry it, do not take some inferior lotion. Look forthe words, ‘‘ Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream,” on 
the bottle before buying—look for the bottle standing in a box, with my booklet pasted on the back of each box. \f you do not find 
this package, write to me—tell me your dealer’s name—and no matter where you tive— 


I will make it just as easy for you to get Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream as if you bought it at your own dealer’s 
counter—and at the same cost to you—50c. per bottle 





Vr. *%\ 

A. S. | ae Let me prove to you what I have said for Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream—let me prove this by sending you a free 
HIN DS, _ Sample bottle. Let your use of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream prove to you what, in its twenty years of success, it 
See ee \.__ has proved to thousands of others. 

~ \ Nothing can be com- 


Fill in the coupon— mention your dealer’s name—and whether he sells (orien 


Dear Sir: I ac- pared with Hinds’ 













cept your offer. You \ Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream, and I will send you, FREE, ‘ Honey and Almor.d 
may send me a free \ | asample bottle. You will be under no obligation to buy. Cream for the thin, deli- 
sample bottle of Hinds \ . cate skin of your baby. 
Honey and Almond Cream \ It will almost instantly 
and | will use it as you sug- \ res eve 
gest in your directions. ~~ A i. S . H | N D = chafi ng, 
chapping 
My dealer aaa sell Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. \ 19 West Street and prickly 
(Please be sure to give this information.) h ea t. Jo 
% Portland, Me. wok 0 
My NAME... .-vececvnnnsseeesenssersessessnnesseenensssnssneesanneesenncsanannees \ shouldbe 
‘\ without it 
er RE ene NETE ee ee me - & Do this now— Sob sha sake 
\ Don’t hesitate— of her little 
Dg BNG' S IW BMG.....2-..<v.-2ceevonenscsersevssnnnetuenscceererscenosstwscversenensiesiaseabarseoswenss é \ Mail this one’s com- 
coupon to.day | ,- fort. 
oe eee a po Yd 
\ 
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